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*‘Over a Century of Service and Progress” 


Butyl Propionate 


A nitrocellulose solvent with a boiling 
range of 120° to 160° C, and dissolving 
practically no water. 


Gives maximum spread and flow toa 
Lacquer. Forms a smooth, tough, pli- 
able film. Assists materially in prevent- 
ing blushing or blooming. 


Manufactured by 


The Wilbur White Chemical Co. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Sole Selling Agents 


INNIS, SCPE(DEN 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
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Air Brushes, pneu- 
matic painting 
machinery, air com- 
pressors, finishing 
room equipment, 
pneumatic rubbing 
machines, exhaust 
cabinets. 


“One-Hoss Shay” Methods 


You might go for a ride in a “one-hoss shay’”’—just for 
a lark. But when you really want to get somewhere, you 
choose a faster conveyance—an automobile or a railway train. 


Do you still use “one-hoss shay’’ methods in your finishing room? 
Are you still paying a premium for slow inefficient hand work? Are 
your finishing operations taking up several times the valuable floor 
space they really require? Are you paying the wages of several men 
when one could do the work? 

Paasche Air Finishing Equipment increases production, cuts 
down labor costs, saves floor space and does a far better finishing job 
than hand work with the brush. 

No matter how large or small your plant, you can use Paasche 
Superior Finishing Equipment to advantage and profit. Let our 
Engineering Service Department attack your problem. No obliga- 
tion. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
1921 Diversey Parkway—CHICAGO 
New York Cleveland - Detroit - Los Angeles 
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Finishing Troubles? 


Try our Stain and Filler and your troubles are over 
We specialize in 


STAINS, FILLER, and LACQUER 


and have the reputation of making the high- 
est quality of wood finishing materials. 
Ask of the leading furniture and piano manufacturers in Grand 
High Point, Rockford and all over the country 
Liberal samples on request 


LINDEMAN WOOD FINISH CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Warehouses and Branch Offices at Grand Rapids, Mich., and High Point, N.C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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PARKLING and glin ting like myriad crystals, Hilo C 
Site lizing Lacquer adds distinctly pleasing effects to ucts. 

It is put on like varnish; useable over any hard nonporous 
surface; metals, wood glass, fibre, stone; and over enamels, 
varnish, stain, shellac, 


Colors, designs, striping, ting, all show thru the clear 
lecunna” This finish is also = in black. 


Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer is durable—elastic, tough. 

It is economical—the crystals hide minor imperfections so 
that frequently one coat of color and one coat crystallizing 
lacquer complete your finishing schedule. In many cases, no 
un ts and special preparation as on a smooth finish are 
necessary. 

Try Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer either as a decorative panel, 
or over an entire surface. You'll be impressed with the original, 
novel effects possible with this new finish. Write us. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
(Moller & Schumann Co.) 


1 Gerry St., 
Philadelphia Boston i 


Industrial Finishes for Every Purpose 
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FINISHES 
ENAMELS LACQUERS VARNISHES 


Are made in a Modern Plant Devoted to making 
Industrial Finishes only. 


The Kay & Ess Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


WOOD FILLERS 


Our Specialty Since 1887 
YOU KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS— 
Our ENTIRE Attention 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES — NO OBLIGATION 


KROEGER BROS. 


Manufacturers 
882 McKim St. Baltimore, Md. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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With the Editor 


I? is well within the memory of some individuals in the industry 

when it was customary for first class finishers and painters to 
mix up many of their finishing materials according to guarded 
formulas. In the absence of a variety of manufactured, ready-to- 
use materials of dependable and uniform quality, and due to 
limited publicity given to those materials that were available, 
this practice was only natural. It was costly in many respects, 
considering the way we count costs today, but then time was less 
of a factor, buyers were less discriminating, there was less com- 
petition, and there were fewer needs to supply. 

Today, conditions are altogether different. The market now 
offers a variety of high-quality brands of finishes and paints for 
every industrial purpose. Interest and efforts have been stim- 
ulated by the increasing demands of modern industry and progress. 
Finishes and paints now available represent the combined efforts 
and co-operation of practical finishers, expert finish manufacturers 
and learned chemists, working in laboratories where every facility 
is at hand for conducting experiments, making analysis and trac- 
ing the causes of various finishing troubles. 

Supplementing the sale of modern finishes and paints, is the 
manufacturer’s service department which is always ready and 
eager to help out the user with special investigations, suggestions 
and recommendations. - All this is worth a great deal to the user 
of finishes and paints. It places at his command the technical 
brains of the organization that supplies his materials. It saves 
him time, worry and expense. With the present-day materials, 
equipment, and service now available, what occasion is there for 
resorting to practices in vogue 25 or 30 years ago? 

Commenting on this subject in a recent letter to the editor, a 
practical paint shop engineer and instructor in modern finishing, 
writes: “I have always advised against the use of any but the 
standard commercial finishes, paints and removers. All m 
practicing and teaching has been to the one end that large or sm 
shops should use only the best goods, made by reputable firms. 
No matter what the price, these are the cheapest if you will only 
use them right and get all out of them that the manufacturer 
intends for them to do. It’s not only my belief, but that of every 
one who uses his thinking apparatus, that our present day American 
manufacturers are doing their part, and if the goods are given a 
chance, wonders can be performed. The finishes should not be 
doped, doctored, ete. Cheap makeshifts have no place in the 
modern systems of finishing practice.” 

This expresses exactly the sentiments of InpusTRIAL FINISHING. 
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IMPROVED O’SHELAC 


An improvement over shellac but contains 
no shellac gum 


Produces a lacquer finish with- 
out causing any trouble with the 
fillers and stains used under- 
neath. 


Guaranteed results and is just 
as tough, durable and water- 
proof as lacquer that contains 
the powerful solvents. 


No offensive odor. | 


Has been on the market for 
years and is not an experiment. 


We have hundreds of customers 

using this product as a com- | 
lete finish and getting wonder- 
ul results. 


ADVANCE PAINT COMPANY 


VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 
Factories—INDIANAPOLIS and EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Pushing Finishing Room 
Production 
Directing attention to certain prevailing conditions in modern 
finishing rooms and explaining how to improve the 


t and how to make better use of 
the facilities and equipment available 


By Service Supervisor 


HE tremendous general in- 

crease in quantity production 
during and since the World War 
has demanded that finishing be 
speeded up to the limit. Every 
day manufacturers are laying out 
larger and quicker production 
schedules with a minimum of floor 
space and goods in process. Time 
is getting to be one of the most 
important considerations in the 
manufacture of all objects, and 
the finishing department is no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

This is reflected in demands for 
faster drying fillers, undercoat- 
ers, varnishes, enamels and gen- 
eral finishing materials of all 
kinds. The manufacturer of in- 
dustrial finishing materials has 
serious burdens placed on his 
shoulders every day. He is called 
upon repeatedly to increase the 
speed with which his materials 
may be used, yet he must main- 
tain the standard of durability 
and service as best he can in the 
face of all these demands. His 
is not an easy task. 

Fortunately he has been able 
to call to his aid the use of higher 
temperatures, controlled humidity 
and ventilation, in the form of 
dry kilns and conditioned finish- 
ing rooms to hasten the drying 
of these coats, without sacrificing 
too many of the desirable quali- 
ties in a finish. In fact, for cer- 
tain work, he is able to produce 
an even better finish with condi- 


tioned drying equipment than he 
could ever have produced under 
the old order of finishing. Every 
step that is taken by the user of 
finishing materials to improve the 
drying conditions is a step in fa- 
vor of better finishing. 

The finishing of many articles, 
such as pianos and automobiles, 
is very particular work; one of 
the worst things that can happen 
is to put into effect a schedule of 
finishing that will jeopardize the 
ultimate results. Yet, there is a 
common tendency to hurry the 
finishing more than any other 
branch of the work,.and always 
with bad results. 

When one considers that hun- 
dreds of operations are involved 
in the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts, and that months are re- 
quired from the first use of raw 
materials to the finished, tested 
and inspected product, it seems 
out of place to rush the finishing 
to save a little time, especially 
since the average buyer is at- 
tracted first by style and beauty 
of finish, and almost invariably 
he condemns a product if the fin- 
ish does not happen to be pleas- 
ing or durable. 

There is another factor in fin- 
ishing that is rapidly gaining in 
importance. It is the lack of 
thoroughly trained men in charge 
of finishing. The old time work- 
man, fundamentally sound on fin- 
ishing problems in his particular 
field, is apparently disappearing 
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and he is not being replaced. 
Young men no longer seem satis- 
fied to go through the school of 
experience that educates them 
from the ground up on finishing 
problems, and today we find many 
men in charge of finishing who 
understand not as much of the 
fundamental principles as are 
sometimes needed to solve unex- 
pected and perplexing problems. 

Big manufacturing institutions 
are placing more and more de- 
pendence on the service and en- 
gineering departments of large 
varnish, paint and lacquer mak- 
ers, who are able to gather to- 
gether technical and practical ex- 
perts from a great many fields to 
consult with each other and give 
help to users of finishing ma- 
terials. These men are thorough- 
ly posted in their respective 
fields; they know exactly what is 
safe and what is unsafe in the 
hastening of production, or on 
any other problems. 

One of the common faults that 
sometimes creeps into large fac- 
tories is the lack of individual re- 
sponsibility. The majority of 
“straw bosses” and workmen are 
likely to become engaged in “pass- 
ing the buck”, rather than in con- 
trolling the speed and quality of 
production. A thoroughly com- 
petent, high-grade man with suf- 
ficient back bone and tact to 
compel respect for and obedience 
to his orders should be in charge 
of the finishing work, and he 
should be held personally respon- 
sible for results. This man, how- 
ever, should not be of the over- 
bearing lordly type for one of his 
most important jobs should be to 
give his workmen competent ad- 
vice and instructions, so as to 
develop them into experienced 
men of sufficient calibre to, in 
turn, take charge of finishing 
problems. 


This sort of supervision will 
prevent workmen from feeling 
that they can do as they please 
and get away with it. Also it 
will cause each man to do his 
work properly rather than to 
have the condition which is some- 
times found, of the workman who 
next gets the part, evading trou- 
ble by merely doing his part of 
the work right on top of what 
has either been omitted or only 
partially done. 

A rigid inspection should be 
given each part after every op- 
eration in the finishing room, as 
well as in other parts of the 
factory. No piece, which is not 
properly surfaced and ready for 
the finishing room, should be al- 
lowed to enter this department, 
for defects are usually more 
easily and satisfactorily repaired 
with less expense before the fin- 
ishing operations have taken 
place. All defective work of any 
nature, which arrives at any de- 
partment, should be turned back 
to the proper department for re- 
pairs rather than to proceed 
through to the finishing depart- 
ment before being stopped. Oth- 
erwise there is sure to be loss of 
time and material used in sev- 
eral operations, with resulting 
unnecessary expense and delay. 

To aid the workmen in doing 
their work to the best possible 
advantage, the finishing room 
should be well lighted. Daylight 
is the best light, but where this 
is not available in sufficient quan- 
tities, properly designed artificial 
light should be used in conjunc- 
tion with a good mill-white paint 
to aid in the illumination. Many 
factories that have worked along 
these lines consider such improve- 
ments a paying investment and 
not an expense. 

The equipment in the finishing 
room should also be adequate and 
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well cared for to obtain the best Finishing Breakfast Room 
results. Suitable ventilating and Suites. 


heating facilities should be in- 
stalled to insure good working 
and drying conditions. Most fin- 
ishing materials demand an 
abundant supply of oxygen and 
at least moderate temperatures 
for good drying. Draughts di- 
rectly on the work should be 
avoided, however. 

Brushes should be well cared 
for and kept clean. Spraying, 
dipping or flowing equipment also 
should be kept clean and in re- 
pair, or defective work is likely 
to result. Spray booths should 
be cleaned periodically and, in 
fact, everything in and around 
the finishing room should be kept 
scrupulously clean. This applies 
also to the compressed air lines 
which should be kept free from 
oil, water and dust by the use 
of suitable traps and condensers. 

Proper equipment, conditions 
and personnel in the finishing 
room play a more important part 
than any other set of factors in 
the quantity and quality of work 
turned out. Often they are the 
deciding factors as to whether a 
business will be on a paying basis 
for, as pointed out before, the 
finish is the dress which attracts 
or repels the prospective pur- 
chaser. It determines to a great 
extent which of two objects of 
similar mechanical construction 
will be chosen. 


De Vilbiss Opens Office in 
Chicago 

An accessible down town office 
and display room has been opened 
in Chicago by the DeVilbiss Mfg. 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 

At this new location, in the Re- 
public building, is featured a well 
arranged display showing DeVil- 
biss spray-painting equipment, as 
well as a large stock of spray 
guns and other parts making up 
the equipment. 


The decorating and finishing of 
breakfast room furniture is a 
subject in which every finisher 
and interior painter should be in- 
terested. Nearly every home to- 
day has its breakfast room or 
some odd nook that can be used 
as such. While perhaps the ma- 
jority of people buy breakfast 
room furniture that is already 
finished, there are some who buy 
it in the white and have the pieces 
decorated to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room. 

There are many ways of doing 
this kind of work; also many 
grades of quality ranging from 
the high class hand decorated 
suites down to the low-priced 
enameled sets with stencil deco- 
ration. For large production and 
quick work, there is nothing bet- 
ter than the spray machine and 
cellulose lacquers, whereby two 
or three coats can be put on in 
one day. 

In decorating breakfast room 
furniture, some do it by hand 
painting. The lower-priced goods 
are decorated by stenciling; oth- 
ers are ornamented by decalco- 
mania, with perhaps some form 
of stripe or banding to give the 
suite a neater appearance. 

Decalcomania offers a wide 
range of color schemes, and it 
represents an easy form of deco- 
rating, both for the factory fin- 
isher and the painter. After a 
little practice a man can apply 
these transfers quickly and easily. 
They are small in cost when pur- 
chased in large quantities. Be- 
gin by coating the front of the 
transfer with special varnish or 
shellac; when tacky, apply it to 
the surface. If the transfers are 
put on before the applied coating 
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becomes tacky, they will crack 
and peel off. 
The condition of tackiness can 


be judged by testing the edge 


with the finger. Sometimes the 
edges let loose by not being tacky 
enough. In this event touch these 
loose edges with shellac, and when 
it is nearly dry press the loose 
edges down. After standing a 
short time the transfer can be 
touched up with a little oil color. 
and it will take an experienced 
eye to distinguish it from hand 
work. 

The striping, of course, re- 
quires a skilled hand. Most of 
the low-priced suites are striped 
on the enamel. This is very un- 
satisfactory, because in a very 
short time the striping will rub 
off. The finisher or painter, do- 
ing breakfast room suites in the 
home, will find that unless he uses 
a spray it will be better to put 
on three coats of flat, then the 
decoration and striping, and fol- 
low up with shellac or two coats 
of good varnish. 

Most breakfast room furniture 
is painted, but some people pre- 
fer a stain and some clear or 
semi-clear finish, to reveal the 
natural grain of the wood. This 
effect is easily obtained by using 
a stain soluble in water or alco- 
hol. This stain will dry very 
rapidly, and after it is dry the 
surface can be shellaced or lac- 
quered. Then stripe and deco- 
rate and finish as required. 

There are many different col- 
ors that will produce a nice ef- 
fect in breakfast rooms. Many 
breakfast rooms are being done 
in ivory with trimmings of blue 
or red. Blues make the most suc- 
cessful color, as it stays cleaner 
and lasts longer. However, col- 
ors and “make-up” that are at- 
tractive will sell any time.—J. K. 
Cooper. 


Coating Chintz With Lacquer 


Sometime ago a friend of mine 
who is in the furniture business 
had a serving tray in which the 
glass bottom had become broken. 
He is a great believer in wood 
lacquer as a durable finish, so 
when the glass became broken he 
had it removed from the tray and 
had two good coats of lacquer 
sprayed directly onto the chintz. 
It made a splendid job. 

Here is a new field for the use 
of wood lacquers. Lacquer finish 
will stand a great deal of abuse, 
and it is bound to revolutionize 
furniture finishing, especially din- 
ing room furniture. Recently I 
was in a shop where lacquer is 
used under a trade-marked name, 
and the manager gave me a dem- 
onstration of some of the abuses 
furniture will stand when finished 
with this material. He had an 
electric coffee percolator on the 
table, and he allowed the water 
in the percolator to boil over onto 
the finish, When the water had 
dried off the table and the top 
had been wiped off with a cloth, 
there was not the slightest evi- 
dence of the finish having sus- 
tained any injury. Hot dishes 
do not injuriously affect it. The 
problem of a finish that would 
withstand the heat from hot dish- 
es has been a great drawback to 
varnish, but lacquer seems to have 
solved the problem. 

Now that it is known that 
chintz in serving trays can be 
successfully coated with lacquer, 
and will take the place of glass, 
it is quite likely that it will be 
used extensively for this purpose 
in the future. No doubt many 
other uses for this material will 
come to light as time goes by.— 
M. C. Wallace. 
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Finishing Steel Office Furniture 


Describing in detail the preparation of steel office furniture for finish 
coats, and all the finishing, drying and smoothing operations 
involved in producing the standard olive green, 
grained mahogany and grained 
oak finishes 


By Russell W. Brandt 


| iad the last few years the de- 
mand for steel office furniture 
has progressed with great rapid- 
ity, and even during the slack 
period of the past year these 
manufacturers were able to keep 
their plants running nearly to 
capacity. 

While the manufacture of the 
“black stock”, as the unpainted 
pieces are called, requires great 
accuracy and involves many in- 
teresting problems, the finishing 
of the pieces themselves is of 
equal if not greater importance. 
The durability and usefulness of 
the finished product depends on 
the finish to a greater extent than 
it is realized. The finish must 
protect the steel from rusting; it 
also must be one which .will not 
chip off or scratch. The finish 
must stand knocks; it must stand 
up under constant usage and 
wear. It must be an ideal finish 


properly applied. 


Spraying a vertical with spray gun. 


The finishing of the all-steel 
vertical or filing cases, manufac- 
tured by the General Fireproof- 
ing Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, is 
a typical example of the care 
taken in the manufacture of the 
better grades of metal office fur- 
niture. The steel sheets are 
sheared to size, formed into 
pieces, and the body and drawers 
of the vertical are assembled. Af- 
ter assembling, the surfaces are 
thoroughly cleaned by benzine and 
then dried. Great care is taken 
to see that all dirt, oil and grease 
are removed. 

As soon as the surfaces are 
thoroughly dried they are gone 
over and all of the spot-welds and 
gas-welds are puttied, as well as 
any irregularities or imperfec- 
tions in the steel. A _ specially 
prepared putty is used which ad- 
heres perfectly to the bare steel. 

From the puttying room the 
filing cases are run into an oven 
and baker at a low temperature 
for about an hour. This bake is 
merely to hasten the drying of 
the putty. As soon as the putty 
is hard the vertical is taken out 
of oven, from the opposite side 
to the one which it entered, and 
transferred to the sanding room 
where it is sanded by a belt sand- 
ing machine. This sanding 
smoothes up the puttied surface. 

Immediately after sanding, the 
pieces are given a coat of glaze 
putty over the first coat of putty. 


. The glaze putty is also a special 


putty; it has a very good “slip” 
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and produces a very uniform sur- 
face which completely hides the 
welding marks. The glaze is an 
air-dry putty, so by the time the 


’ verticals are ready for the ground 


coat it is thoroughly dry. 

These glazed articles are sent 
to the paint room where they 
receive their first coat. This 
priming coat, or ground color, 
is applied by means of an air 
spray or paint gun. The vertical 
is placed on a turntable in the 
spray booth and the inside is first 
given its coat of paint. Care is 
taken to see that all parts of the 
interior are properly painted. 

As soon as the interior is fin- 
ished the exterior is sprayed with 
paint. Each side, the top, and 
bottom are gone over four times 
with the spray gun. They are 
sprayed twice horizontally and 
twice vertically. This assures a 
very uniform ground coat. 

From the spray booth the cases 
are removed to the paint kiln, 
which is directly back of the 
booth. When the kiln has been 
filled the doors are closed and 
the heat is turned on. The kilns 
are of special construction. In 
these kilns the paint is baked at 
about 275 degs. F. for about two 
and one-half hours; then the heat 
is turned off and the doors are 
opened. 

Provision is made in the kilns 
to have a uniform heat both at 
the top and the bottom so as to 
obtain a uniform bake. If it 
were not for this provision, and 
if a non-uniform bake was ob- 
tained, the top portion of the ver- 
tical might have been heated too 
much while the base and lower 
portion would not have had 
enough heat; it would be “tacky” 
and off color. 

A light hand-sanding is next 


given the pieces. This is done - 


primarily to smooth up any un- 


evenness of the finish due to dirt 
which may have settled from the 
air, and also to form a good sur- 
face for the finish coat. 

The final spray coat is now 
applied. It is applied in exactly 
the same manner as the ground 
coat, and it receives the same de- 
gree of bake. It differs only from 
the ground coat in that it is a 
paint that will give a very uni- 
form shade of olive green—the 
standard color—in successive 
bakes applied at different times, 
in the succeeding pieces. 


The oak-graining roll in operation. 


After the finish coat is baked 
the verticals are taken to the 
rubbing room where they are 
rubbed with powdered pumice 
stone and water. This rubbing 
gives them a very pleasing satin- 
like appearance. They are then 
washed and cleaned and sent 
down for final assembly and in- 
spection. The final assembly in- 
cludes fitting them with drawers, 
bronze pulls and other bronze 
trim. Next comes final inspec- 
tion. 

All pieces are thoroughly in- 
spected in regard to all details 
in the manufacture, as well as 
any slight imperfections in the 
finishing, and also for any slight 
variation in the color. This lat- 
ter is very necessary, as in many 
instances these verticals are to 
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be lined up so as to form a bat- 
tery in some office; they must 
all be of exactly the same shade 
no matter when they were manu- 
factured. 

The mahogany finish is applied 
in the same manner as the stand- 
ard olive green except, of course, 
the mahogany ground color is dif- 
ferent and a few more operations 
are necessary. A piece is given 
two coats of ground color, baked 
after each coat and then hand- 
sanded. 

The pieces are now transferred 
to the graining room where they 
are given a hand brush coat of 
graining color, and then they are 
grained by hand. Expert grain- 
ers are employed and the grain- 
ing on each vertical resembles the 
graining on every other vertical. 

After graining the verticals are 
again baked in the oven, then they 
are varnished and baked again. 
Upon coming from the varnish 
baking they receive a rub, wash, 
polish and assembly, as do the 
green verticals. 

The drawers of these two dif- 
ferent colors receive a finish very 
similar to the verticals them- 
selves, except that they receive a 
dip coat as a first coat and then a 
spray coat, instead of two spray 
coats. This dip coat is applied 
in a conveyor oven. The pieces 
are automatically dipped and’ 
baked as they slowly travel 
through the oven on the overhead 
conveyor. 

The oak finish is practically 
identical with the mahogany fin- 
ish except that the ground cclors 
are different, and that the grain- 
ing is done on a gelatine graining 
roll as is shown in the illustra- 
tion herewith. 

Each article in the all-steel line 
of metal office furniture receives 
just as careful a finish as it is 


possible to give it. Its quality 
and wearing value will last as 
long as the steel itself, which 
means a score or more of years. 


Something Interesting On 
French Walnut. 


Fully 90 per cent of the fac- 
tories, engaged in manufacturing 
furniture and finishing it in 
French Walnut, are using the 
water stain, sizing, bleaching and 
many other long methods. These 
methods are making this finish 
very expensive and they are slow- 
ing up production in the finish- 
ing room. Here is something 
worth trying: 

We make walnut furniture in 
both dark and light finishes. We 
produce the regular American 
Walnut and the French, or Hu- 
guenot Walnut. After the suite 
comes to the finishing depart- 
ment we select all the light burl 
walnut fronts for our French 
Walnut, and use the darker ve- 
neers for the darker finish. This 
eliminates the bleaching process. 
After this has been done we are 
going to finish these suites in oil 
stain. We give all crotch veneer 
a thin size of white shellac. When 
dry, sand and fill all veneered 
parts with natural filler slightly 
toned with a little yellow ochre 
and dark walnut filler to prevent 


the gray effect in pores. Be care-. 


ful to keep all materials off the 
gum parts of case. 

After filler has set over night 
stain all gum parts with stain 
mixed as follows: 15 pounds 
white lead well mixed in % gal- 
lon turpentine; add 2 gallons 
turpentine, 2 gallons stain  re- 
ducer, 1 quart linseed oil, 2% 
gallons of Walnut Uniform- 
ing Stain, and 1 pound yellow 
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ochre (ground in japan). Let 
this dry over night, and shellac 
and finish in regular way. This 
lead in stain will give a good 
foundation for finish coats, thus 
eliminating all filling on gum. 
This is a big item on some case 
goods which have several fancy 
mouldings that require a lot of 
time in cleaning out filler. 

I would not recommend spray- 
ing this stain. It should be ap- 
plied with a brush, and after the 
stain has begun to set it should 
be ragged off so as not to have 
a painted effect. You can get a 
very beautiful French Walnut if 
you follow this process correctly. 
You also get something that will 
not fade.—Roy L. Knall. 


Surfacing and Finishing. 

In the December issue of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING I wrote 
about the “Preparation of Wood 
Surface for Finish,” and now I 
will continue the process with 
“surfacing.” As a matter of fact, 
in my opinion, the whole process 
of finishing really consists of re- 
peated surfacing from start to 
finish. 

When the wood has been given 
a fine smooth surface in the white 
and is cleaned thoroughly of all 
dust, it is ready to be filled or 
shellaced or stained, depending 
upon what finish it is to receive. 

If stain is to be used, it is gen- 
erally best to apply the stain 
first, but there are exceptions. 
For instance, in the case of pine, 
a more pleasing color can be ob- 
tained in the final result if the 
wood is first given a thin coat of 
liquid filler or shellac, and then 
sanded smooth, after which a 
stain of oil and stain pigment 
may be carefully applied, fol- 


lowed in due time with the var- 
nish coats. 

In finishing what are generally 
termed soft woods—pine, poplar, 
gum or any close grained wood— 
the finisher should use filler or 
shellac of the best quality. I 
have used liquid filler which, no 
matter how long it was allowed 
to dry, would gum the sandpaper 
terribly. Now the manufacturer 
of this filler probably considered 
that he had a good article on ac- 
count of its being more flexible 
than one which would dry hard 
and sand more easily. I differ 
from this idea. If the remainder 
of the finish is applied over a 
soft, gummy (or flexible if you 
prefer) filler, I feel sure that it 
will result in a checked and 
cracked finish, in a short time. 

In the use of shellac, be sure 
that the film, after it is dry, is 
not very brittle, as this would 
indicate that it is adulterated 
with other gums. I have noticed 
that some of the denatured alco- 
hol we get seems to prevent even 
good shellac from hardening 
properly. It pays to get good 
material for any kind of work; 


it will save a great deal of Jabor.. 


I do not like shellac under var- 
nish for all kinds of work. on ac- 
count of the scratches and bruis- 
es which the finished surface is 


* likely -to receive from time to 


time. Where the surface con- 
sists of varnish over shellac, 
scratches and bruises will show 
up more than if the finish had 
consisted of varnish coats over 
filler. 

When finishing woods of the 
open-grain or porous type-—oak, 
ash, walnut, mahogany, ctc.-— 
the correct filling process is quite 
different than for the soft woods. 
It is impossible to get a smooth 
high-grade finish on these open- 
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pore woods without first using a 
good filler. The filler for this 
work is known as paste filler. It 
is applied thickly to the wood 
surface, and is allowed to “set,” 
after which it is rubbed into the 
open pores with the aid of tow, 
moss, or coarse cloth such as bur- 
lap. Paste filler is another item 
of the industry which can be just 
good or it may be extra good; the 
extra good should be used if pos- 
sible. 

After the wood has been 
stained (if stain is used) and is 
dry, it should be lightly and care- 
fully sanded. Then fill it with 
paste filler, let it dry and sand 
again. Examine the _ surface 
carefully and if you are not sure 
of a good filling, fill it again. 
The surface is now ready for the 
finish coats. I must say, before 
going further, that in case the 
wood is stained before filling, a 
very thin coat of shellac should 
be put on before filling. 

A coat of shellac, or good sur- 
facing filler, may be applied after 
filling, to act as a sealer and help 
build a smooth surface. Then 
follow with one coat of good var- 
nish—one that will flow on easily. 
When this is good and dry sand 
it with very fine sandpaper; clean 
the surface thoroughly and apply 
second coat. This may be rubbed, 
or left in a high gloss. 

I believe this is a good place 
to stop—after two coats of var- 
nish. More coats may cause the 
finished surface to check or craze. 

After the wood has been prop- 
erly filled as a starter, it may 
be finished on out with shellac 
if this is preferred. That is, 
this may be done provided the 
shellac is applied by an exper- 
ienced workman—one who will 
use it thin and will sand it 
smooth between coats, using at 


least three coats, and finally rub- 
bing with oil and fine pumice 
stone, or waxing.—R. E. Morri- 
son. 


Aluminum Paint Reduces 
Heat Absorption. 


When the Bureau of Standards 
was asked to find a material for 
balloon hangar roofs that would 
keep them as cool as possible, ex- 
perts on radiation found after 
several experiments that alumi- 
num paint, applied on the under 
side of the roof, had the desired 
effect. 

Having proved that aluminum 
paint is best for preventing radi- 
ation of heat, a multitude of 
other uses suggested themselves. 
Tests proved that when the in- 
side of a canvas tent was coated 
with aluminum paint, the heat 
getting in from the sun was de- 
creased 86 per cent. This keeps 
the tent cooi during the day, and 
warmer at night. Applied to au- 
tomobile tops, either inside or out, 
the heat admitted is reduced by 
60 per cent. 

This is a new and interesting 
use for aluminum paint.—The 
Oval, Du Pont. 


Most lacquers are supplied in a 
heavier viscosity than is practi- 
cal for use and they require 
added thinners to reduce them to 
a workable viscosity. 


Speed Up Work on New Plant 


The McNamara Varnish Co., De- 
troit, is speeding work on its new 
eight stack modern varnish plant 
which will replace the old factory 
destroyed by fire on January 31. 

The company’s loss while severe 
was confined to the varnish plant 
and melting room which were de- 
stroyed. Stocks of finished mate- 
rial in a separate room were un- 
harmed and though handicappe 
the company is taking care o 
business promptly. 
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Modern Automobile Finishes 


Control Chemist of the General Motors Research Corporation gives 
‘ some interesting facts on new motor car finishes, in a recent 
dress before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at Indianapolis, Ind. 


By H. C. Mougey 


EVERAL years ago our labora- 

tory started work with the idea 
of securing more durable auto- 
mobile finishes. In studying the 
work at the different automobile 
plants we found that each plant 
used a different method of finish- 
ing, but all of the systems in 
ordinary use may be classified 
according to an outline based on 
the properties desired in a finish. 
A satisfactory system must, at 
the least cost of labor, time and 
money, produce a finish that will 
stick to the automobile, have a 
smooth surface, of the proper 
color and be of the desired lustre. 
It must in addition, retain these 
properties for as long a time as 
possible. 

Now, the durable color and rub- 
bing varnishes require a long time 
for air drying and if an attempt 
is made to shorten this time by 
forced drying, there is a great 
danger of injuring the color. For 
this reason a material which will 
air dry very quickly, which can 
be rubbed to a smooth finish, and 
which is very durable, is de- 
sired. 

It has been found that these 
results can be obtained by the use 
of certain cellulose nitrate mate- 
rials. When these materials are 
applied over suitable underccats, 
the solvents evaporate, leaving a 
film which is hard, tough and 
very durable. Owing to the dry- 
ing of the solvents by evapora- 
tion instead of by chemical change 
of the materials left after the 
evaporation of the solvents, as in 


ordinary varnishes, the cellulose 
nitrate varnishes dry in a4 re- 
markably short time. 

On the first cars on which these 
materials were used in production 
plants, the cellulose nitrate ma- 
terials were used to replace the 
color and rubbing varnishes. They 
were used over surfacing coats 
and the lustre was produced by 
the use of finishing varnish as a 
top coat. 

However, the durability of such 
a system is limited by the com- 
paratively low durability of fin- 
ishing varnishes. Since it was 
found that sufficient lustre could 
be produced by rubbing and pol- 
ishing the cellulose nitrate ma- 
terials, and since the durability 
of the unprotected cellulose ni- 
trate material is many times 
greater than that of the most 
durable finishing varnish, one of 
the large production plants adopt- 
ed in July, 1923, as its standard 
method of finishing, the use of a 
cellulose nitrate material over 
primer and surfacer coats, obtain- 
ing the lustre by polishing the 
cellulose nitrate top coat. 

It appears that the change from 
a varnish system to a pyroxylin 
or cellulose nitrate system is very 
simple, but in reality there are a 
number of important factors. 
This is due in part to the fact 
that a cellulose nitrate finishing 
material is really quite complex, 
consisting in general of the fol- 
lowing materials: Cellulose ni- 
trate, gums, oils, softeners, sta- 
bilizers, solvents and pigments. 
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The cellulose nitrate formerly 
used in making pyroxylin finishes 
was a material which had one 
very serious fault. Only very 
small amounts of cellulose nitrate 
could be put into solution before 
the mixture became so thick it 
could not be applied. This meant 
that to deposit from such a so- 
lution a film of sufficient hiding 
power to produce the solid built- 
up color desired, such a great 
number of coats was necessary 
as to make the process impracti- 
cal. 

However, certain companies 
have recently discovered how to 
put several times the normal 
amount of cellulose nitrate in so- 
lution, without increasing the 
viscosity of the solution beyond 
that of the old type solutions 
which carry only small amounts 
of cellulose nitrate. The possi- 
bility of the use of cellulose ni- 
trate enamels for finishing auto- 
mobiles dates from this discovery. 

There are a large number of 
oils and gums which may be in- 
corporated in a pyroxylin mate- 
rial to obtain desired properties. 
To determine the kinds and 
amounts of these materials to use 
requires considerable study. The 
softeners and stabilizers may also 
be part of the solvents, but they 
have their own duties to perform 
outside of any solvent action. The 
solvents are materials which hold 
the cellulose nitrate in solution 
and which by their evaporation 
permit the film to be deposited. 
The character of the film is very 
greatly influenced by the nature 
of the solvents. The pigments 
are the colored powders to which 
the finishes owe their color. 

The question frequently arises, 
“To what do pyroxylin finishes 
owe their great durability?” Un- 
fortunately, all pyroxylin mate- 
rials do not have great durability. 


Only by using the proper basic 
materials, combined in proper 
proportions, and applied in the 
proper manner, are we able to 
get this great durability. 

The fundamental cause of fail- 
ure of finishes is very simple and 
is a matter of every-day obser- 
vation. Take, for example, the 
cracks in the surface of sugar- 
cookies. As baking takes place, 
the tops of the sugar cookies 
harden first. By continued bak- 
ing the relative areas of the tops 
and the materials beneath the 
tops change, thus resulting in 
forces which crack the surfaces. 
This relative change can be 
brought about by either expan- 
sion of the lower materials or 
contraction of the top materials. 

The familiar cracks of mud 
along the river banks are ex- 
amples of cracks due to contrac- 
tion of the top materials. In 
this latter case a contributing 
cause is the soft under-matcrial 
of low strength. As the mud 
dries on top it shrinks, and since 
the soft mud beneath is too weak 
to hold the top material in place 
by adhesion, the shrinkage de- 
velops cracks. 

In the case of varnish finishes 
the contraction, due to drying of 
the top coats over improperly 
dried under-coats, may cause 
cracking. In addition, on out- 
side exposure the entire film ab- 
sorbs moisture due to rain, etc., 
and swells, and also softens. 
When the sun comes out the top 
coat dries, and contracts, and if 
the material is not sufficiently 
elastic to withstand the stresses, 
cracks develop. 

It is a matter of common 
knowledge that finishes fail much 
more quickly on outside exposure 
than when they are kept in-doors. 
If pianos were kept parked at 
the curb, and automobiles al- 
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ways in the corner of the parlor, 
the durabilities of their respective 
finishes would be different than 
at present. The factors which 
cause outside exposure to be so 
severe are largely moisture and 
sunlight, and by decreasing the 
severity of these factors durabil- 
ity may be increased. 

The particles of pigment, which 
were originally used on account 
of their color, also have another 
very important effect. They shade 
the materials beneath them so 
that only the extreme top sur- 
face is exposed to the sunlight. 
By nature, the pyroxylin film is 
very much less absorbent to 
moisture than is the varnish film, 
so both the effects of moisture 
and sunlight are greatly re- 
duced. 

However, these elements do act 
on the extreme surface and event- 
ually cause a type of failure 
known as chalking. This chalk- 
ing is only on the extreme sur- 
face and may easily be removed 
by washing with a very mild 
abrasive, or by polishing, thus 
exposing a new surface which 
again goes through the entire 
cycle of changes. 

Since this failure is of such a 
microscopic depth in the case of 
good cellulose nitrate finishes, the 
cycle of changes may be repeated 
many times before any serious 
wearing of the surface occurs. 
By mild polishing every few 
weeks, along with the ordinary 
cleaning of the car, the finish 
may be kept with an appearance 
as good, or in some cases, even 
better than it had on the show- 
room floor. 

The new developments in ma- 
terials and methods of automo- 
bile finishing have been brought 
about by the demand of the pub- 
lic for cars having more durable 
finishes. The results that have 


been obtained have come through 
the co-operation of the manufac- 
turers of the finishing materials, 
and of the car building companies. 
We believe that by reason of the 
work which has been done and is 
still being done, the life of auto- 
mobile finishes will be materially 
lengthened. 


‘Body Finishes Seen at Na- 
tional Automobile Show. 


The Silver Jubilee Exhibition 
at New York in January was dis- 
tinctively a “body show”. Paint- 
ing was generally in subdued col- 
ors and in two shades. Grays, 
gray-greens, and beige or tan 

were popular; the old 
blacks, dark blues, greens and 
maroons were notable for their 
rarity but some of the best fin- 
ished cars used them. The im- 
proved taste in the selection of 
colors was noteworthy; of the 


blatantly colored “show jobs” of 


a few years ago, there were only 
three or four examples this year. 

Many pyroxylin-finished bodies 
were exhibited but practically all 
of these had been rubbed to a fair 
luster, or had been varnished or 
waxed. Manufacturers have evi- 
dently come to the conclusion that 
the public is not yet ready to ac- 
cept the natural velvet finish of 
the nitro-cellulose enamel; only 
two were thus shown. There were 
plenty of jobs finished in the good 
old-fashioned varnish but these 
were generally the more expen- 
sive cars. 

A new paint job that attracted 
much attention from the public as 
well as from the industry was the 
finish on two of the Stutz bodies 
built by the Robbins Body Corpo- 
ration (Indianapolis). 

The finish has a high luster 
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and is exceedingly hard—not 
scratched by the finger nail—and 
presents a mottled or wave effect 
in sundry colors and sizes of pat- 
tern. A gray effect on a sedan 
and a chrome effect on a phaeton 
were exhibited at the Show, but 
the personal preference of the 
writer was for a dark-blue mot- 
tled design not exhibited. The 
cylindrical bumpers were finished 
with a crystallizing lacquer and 
capped with nickeled end pieces. 
—Autobody, New York. 


Spreading Powder With 
Compressed Air. 
* The device pictured in action 
herewith is the Paasche Air 
Brush Company’s “Type P Pow- 
der Brush,” designed for such 
work as spraying dry powders 
over adhesive surfaces or for 
light sand-blasting operations. It 
consists essentially of a small 
special container, which fastens 
onto the end of a regular air- 


used fi i ing fur- 
gun, and which has a protruding 
nozzle for discharging the pow- 
der or whatever is being sprayed. 
It is used for such operations 


_ as applying bronze powder to pic- 


ture frames, statuary, novelties, 
ete., coloring artificial flowers, 
and for the dull finishing of var- 
nishes. It is effective as a small 


portable sand blast on opera- 
tions requiring a fine stream of 
sand for dulling surfaces. Out- 
side of the finishing field it is 
employed for spraying sugar and 
confectioner’s powders on sweets, 
salt on crackers, etc. 


Test Your Stains. 


It is said that one of the great- ’ 


est troubles in the finishing de- 
partment arises from the buying 
of stains from any salesman that 
happens along, and that low price 
influences buying. The finisher 
foreman therefore gets a good 
many different brands of stain, 
and no standard stain can be 
adopted, of course. The result 
of this is that it’s impossible to 
get uniform color results in 
staining. 

Now, it is better to tie up to 
some good concern whose stains 
you know and like, even though 
they may cost a little more. I do 
not argue that you should never 
try others’ stains. In other 
words, I don’t recommend that 
you tie yourself so tight that you 
may miss a possible good thing. 

Every large user of stains 
should have the means for test- 
ing the stains that it uses, or 
thinks of trying out. The stain 
testing would pay for itself in 
course of time.—A. K. A. 


There is considerable satisfac- 
tion and comfort in referring 
technical matters of vital con- 
cern to men who know the cor- 
rect solution of your finishing 
problems. 


Wm. E. Spruance Dies 
William E. Spruance, president 
of the Gilbert-Spruance Co., Phila- 
mre died Saturday, December 
at his winter home in Orlando, 


Mr. Spruance, who was fifty- five, 
had been the head of the Gilbert- 
Spruance Co. for about ten years. 
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Modern Drawer Finishes 


_ An authority on finishes and modern finishing room practice submits 


twelve different methods of finishing drawer interiors, 
and suggests relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each 


By H. J. Turleman 


listening to accounts of 


various ingenious methods 
used in the cabinet trade to make 
soft woods look like “what they 
ain’t,” a young varnish salesman 
asked a veteran finisher how he 
could tell a quality finished piece 
of furniture when he met it. 
“Look at the finish in drawers,” 
was the brief reply. 

With this injunction ringing in 
his ears, the salesman, who had 
never hitherto given much thought 
to anything so obscure as a draw- 
er finish, decided to make some 
inquiries as he made his rounds. 
The results are interesting, if 
only to show how little standard- 
ized this particular operation has 
become in comparison with that 
for the rest of the piece. 

Before listing the different 
methods with attendant advant- 
ages and disadvantages, it may 
be well to mention just why a 
drawer finish is, or to put it an- 
other way, what is expected of it. 
The woods commonly used are 
birch, gum, basswood, mahogany, 
and walnut, according to the qual- 
ity of the furniture. Any of these, 
if left in the white, will soil and 
finger-mark, or perhaps warp in 


_ contact with moisture. 


Thus the first essential of a 
drawer finish is to seal the wood 
and render it possible for the 
housekeeper to dust and clean it 
readily, without in time produc- 
ing a splotched or dingy interior. 
As wet objects have to be taken 


into consideration, the finish also 
must be waterproof, and if any 
coloring matter is introduced into 
the finish it must be of such a 
nature that it will not readily 
come off. 

1. Shellac. One coat of the 
pure article, 3 to 4%-lb. cut, is. 
widely used partly as a matter of 
tradition, partly because it drys 
quickly and thus requires little 
care, skill or thought. If the wood 
is rough, two coats are sprayed, 
but in either case such a finish is 
instantly marred on contact with 
moisture. 

2. Shellac substitute. Also 
widely used on account of the sav- 
ing as against pure shellac. A 
few are waterproof but most of 
them are not, and as a conse- 
quence the chief argument is 
economy. When tinted with ani- 
lines there is danger of color com- 
ing off on contact with moisture, 
as most of the spirit anilines are 
at least partially soluble in wa- 
ter. 

3. Shellac, Substitute or Var- 
nish and Wax. One coat of each 
is a popular drawer finish, as the 
wax offers a surface easy to keep 
clean and is more agreeable in 
lustre and to the touch than eith- 
er No. 1 or No. 2 by themselves. 
The wax may be tinted—see be- 
low. 

4. War. Used alone, it is a 
purely temporary proposition. 
The customary procedure is to 
melt it, thin down with gasoline, 
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and in many cases to tint it with 
color in oil to harmonize with the 
exterior oak, walnut or mahogany 
shade. Heat or contact with any- 
thing oily or greasy will soften 
the wax and, in the case of cloth- 
ing, cause the color to come off— 
a serious drawback. If wax alone 
is applied, the wood must be 
sanded to extra smoothness. 

5. Varnish Leavings. Some- 
times the drippings and skins of 
varnish are worked over with ben- 
zine into a slush coat that an- 
swers as a drawer finish on very 
cheap work. A coarse finish pro- 
duces an uneven gloss and, unless 
it is more than ordinarily well 
strained, it gives a speckled one 
as well. An economy job pure 
and simple. 

6. Flat Varnish. Very popu- 
lar with the better class of furni- 
ture, and usually applied over a 
first coat of shellac, shellac sub- 
stitute or clear varnish. Pos- 
sesses much of the merit of wax 
with none of the drawbacks, 
though naturally more expensive 
both in first cost and slowness of 
drying as compared to any of the 
above. 

7. Oil. This is a method often 
employed, as follows: Apply two 
thin coats of shellac or shellac 
substitute; sand and oil off with a 
rag saturated in paraffin oil. 
This is quick, inexpensive and 
possesses an agreeable lustre akin 
to wax, but it is not durable and 
may be affected by heat. 

8. Drawer Varnish. There are 
a number of brands bearing this 
name which for the most part are 
either flat varnishes or shellac 
substitutes. Some are waterproof 
some may be obtained tinted, and 
some dry more quickly than oth- 
ers. In price they vary consid- 
erably. 


9. Coach Varnish. As such a 
finish may be obtained for as 
cheap as 90 cents a gallon, it of- 
fers advantages in economy and 
possibly as an undercoat for wax 
or flat varnish. It is not recom- 
mended for use on soft woods and 
nowhere yields what can be 
termed a uniformly agreeable lus- 
tre. It is sometimes tinted to a 
neutral color by the addition of 
asphaltum varnish. 

10. Rubbing Varnish. When 
employed as drawer finish, only a 
light rub is given—just enough to 
knock off the gloss. As an under- 
coat, shellac or shellac substitute 
is used, and if a tinted effect is 
required the wood is first given a 
weak application of the stain 
used on the interior. Naturally 
this system is the most expensive 
of all considered, because of the 
numerous operations and the 
slowness. 

11. Lacquer. With the in- 
crease in popularity of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers, it would seem 
natural for this to grow into use 
as a drawer finish. Waterproof, 
quick drying, tight sealing, it pos- 
sesses an odor, however, that is 
liable to permeate clothing, and 
it would certainly spoil any food. 
Until this objection is overcome, 
it is not likely that lacquer will 
prove a popular finish for closed 
interiors. 

12. Special Lacquers. Where 
the objection of odor is not a con- 
sideration, it is possible to secure 
an excellent drawer finish through 
the use of tinted lacquers, lacquer 
enamels (for painted furniture) 
and flat lacquers. These last pro- 
vide a very agreeable lustre, but 
should be applied over at least one 
coat of gloss in order to give 
depth. Flat lacquers may be tint- 
ed in all wood shades to harmon- 
ize with exteriors. 
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Washed Air for Ventilation 
and Varnish Drying. 
The proper treatment of the 
‘ air in industrial plants has be- 
come the subject of increasing 
study in manufacturing depart- 
ments handling specialized pro- 
ucts. In the finishing depart- 
ments of large manufacturing 
plants, most attention has been 
given to the problem of providing 
an atmosphere of just the right 
temperature, moisture content 


and cleanliness. The first step, 


years ago, was to pass the air 
through waterfalls or force it un- 
der the surface of a body of wa- 
ter and let it bubble up. 

A great improvement was 
made when the air was passed 
through a chamber in which were 
placed a number of spray heads 
for “atomizing” the water. A 
much more intimate contact be- 
tween the air and water was se- 
cured and the cleansing action 
much improved. One of the diffi- 
culties of this system, however, 
was the necessary upkeep of the 
spray heads. 

Later, another type of air 
washer which is much simpler, 
eliminating the necessity for the 
pressure pump, spray heads and 
screens, and reducing the power 
requirements and upkeep. This 
air washer uses wabble wheels 
instead of the delicately ad- 
justed spray heads. These 
wheels have a periphery some- 
what like that of a circular saw 
but with the teeth bent over and 
the hub bored slightly out of line 
so that when the wheels emerge 
from the water bath in the bottom 
of the chamber, the spray is not 
thrown in a single plane but 
scatters sufficiently to fill the 
chamber space for which the in- 
stallation has been designed. The 
wheels revolve approximately 


1,000 R.P.M., varying of course 
with the diameter of the wheel. 
The wheels are only partly im- 
mersed in the water in the bot- 
tom of the chamber, the water 
level being kept constant by a 
float valve. 


Grease After Polishing. 


Renovators or polishes con- 
taining an oil are very apt to 
leave a greasy film unless re- 
moved at the time. The best re- 
mover that I know of is strong 
vinegar or acetic acid diluted to 
the strength of good vinegar. 
Also finger marks left on finished 
article, like piano for instance. 
Alcohol is excellent also, but 
rather dangerous in unskilled 
hands, as it readily affects the 
varnish. A cloth slightly damp- 
ened with alcohol and quickly 
and deftly passed over the sur- 
face will remove every vestige 
of grease. This is the method of 
piano finishers, after hand-rub- 
bing with oil and lampblack or 
rottenstone powder.—R. T. Lem- 


ing. 
Popular Finishes for Red 


Gum. 

During the past few years 
there has been a steadily grow- 
ing tendency, on the part of 
American furniture manufactur- 
ers and interior decorators, to 
make use of our own beautiful 
cabinet woods, instead of im- 
porting so much high-priced wal- 
nut and mahogany. The reason 
for this is apparent. We have a 
number of beautiful cabinet 
woods that are equally as suitable 
for fine furniture as the foreign 
kinds, and they are cheap enough 
to be used as solid pieces with a 
consequent stability and freedom 


from the trouble and expense of 


veneering. 
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EGYPTIAN LACQUERS 
The Ideal Finish 
All Metals and Wood 


Special Finishes for Automobiles and 
Furniture 
Write for literature 


The Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co. 


90 West Street-—NEW YORK 


Unparalleled in speed and econoray, and unequalled in quality of finishes produced 
are the features W Binks Finishing Equipment for - .-4 lacquers, varnishes, 
Write for information and literature 
BINKS SPRAY EQU IPMENT co. 

Manufacturers of Complete —s Equipmen 
3121 AVENUE CHICAGO 
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{LACQUEROIDT 


SPECIFIC material for a specific purpose 
assures more successful results than a 
general purpose product. 

As many of the troubles in using lacquer 
were traced to an unsatisfactory wood filler, 
the Glidden Research Department developed 
the No. 400 Paste Wood Filler Line for use 
under lacquer. 

No. 400 Paste Wood Fillers do not become 
mushy in the bottom of the pores, shrink, 
turn gray, or cut up when used under 
lacquer, but dry to a hard surface to which 
the lacquer naturally adheres. 

All standard shades are represented in the No. 400 
Paste Wood Filler Line and only the most carefully 
selected colors as to non-fading and permanency are 
used in manufacturing them. 

When No. 400 Paste Wood Filler is followed by 
Glidden’s No. 35 Wood Lacquer a most durable and 
beautiful finish is the result. 

An opportunity to demonstrate these two products 
in your plant will be our best sales argument. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FI) 
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4 WOOD LACQUER 


HESE twelve qualities have definitely 
established No. 35 Wood Lacquer as the 
finest lacquer made: 
1—It sprays easily—levels out perfectly. 
2—Dries to a hard tough film that is exception- 
ally print-resistant and remains elastic. 
3—Hias unusyal body and fullness on the work. 
4—It’s tenacious—knits perfectly to the surface. 
5—Will not chip, peel, crack, or check even 
when exposed to sudden changes in temper- 
ature. 
6—Not affected by live steam, ice, or hot dishes. 
7—The ordinary scuffs and abuses of every-day 
use have little or no effect on this finish. 
8—It is light in color—eliminates greenish cast. 
9—Absolutely waterproof—readily washable. 
10—Dries rapidly, insuring greatest production. 
11—Can be dull rubbed or highly polished. 
12—Hias a full rich tone that enhances the natural 
beauty of the wood. 

If No. 35 Wood Lacquer is used over No. 400 Line 
of Paste Wood Fillers, a finish unsurpassed in beauty 
and permanency is absolutely assured. 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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SPIRIT-LAC R.S.L. 


Price—$1.00 per Gallon in Barrels 


For a low priced, quick drying, high gloss finish, 
or first coater, use R. S. L. 


Full bodied, pale color, tough and durable. Can 
be brushed, sprayed or dipped. Thins with Alco- 
hol. Will not crack. Can be rubbed. 


R.S.L. is now used successfully on furniture, 
cabinets, wood novelties, toys, handles, radios 
and straw hats. 


Send for five-gallon can at barrel price 


Henry A. Dewey Co., Inc. 
Established 1875 
401 CONCORD AVE. $3 NEW YORK 


Your Finishing Problems Solved 
by A Nationally Known Authority! 


A Laboratory that Annually Betters and Develops 
Hundreds of 


Furniture Finishing Formulas 
Standardizes Processes and 
Resta and Tests Raw Materials 


Expert and highly specialized chemists trained for commercial research and 
analysis, particular , in ‘ate furniture finishing field, make up the staff of the 
Industrial Laboratories, Inc. We have created and developed formulas and 

sses that have made our client’s products unique and distinctive. We 
—y materially cut the finishing costs of manufacturers, as well as improving 
the quality of the finish by improving processes and formulas. 
members Write for plan by whet ete Information concerning our 
h you avail yourself of the com- 
plete a A Leet 4 is Laboratory at a most nominal fee. 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


ANALYTICAL, CONSULTING AND pace CHEMISTS, 
CHEMICAL ENGINE 
Walter K. Schmidt, Pres. Bert A. Way, Vice ay Elmer F. Way, Sec’y. Treas. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The most popular of our native 
cabinet woods is red gum, the 
best of which is cut in the famous 
St. Francis River Basin in Ar- 
kansas. It is a reddish brown 
wood, exquisitely figured with 
darker colored markings. When 
properly finished, it rivals in ap- 
pearance the finest mahogany or 
walnut, only an expert being able 
to detect the difference. 

The most popular finishes for 
red gum are natural, walnut, 
dark red mahogany and brown 
mahogany. 

The natural finish is most pop- 
ular with interior decorators, and 
it is easily applied as follows: 
Surface and sand the wood thor- 
oughly; then put on a coat of hot, 
boiled linseed oil, rubbing it in 
vigorously across the grain and 
using a soft cloth for the pur- 
pose. This serves a _ threefold 
purpose. The oil acts as a filler 
and a preservative, and it en- 
hances to a great degree the nat- 
ural beauty of the wood, by deep- 
ening the color. Apply over this, 
a coat of white shellac—about a 
3-lb. cut. When this has dried, 
rub thoroughly with fine steel 
wool or sandpaper. The shellac 
will have stiffened any particles 
of wood grain that might have 
been raised, and the rubbing 
quickly removes them. 

Follow this treatment with a 
coat of white shellac, 4%-Ib. cut. 
Rub this to a smooth level sur- 
face and finish off with one or 
more coats of fine cabinet var- 
nish, as the job requires. The 
last coat should be rubbed with 
fine pumice stone and oil. A fine 
natural finish will result, and it 
will hold its appearance for years. 

For walnut or red or brown 
mahogany the procedure is much 
the same. Prepare the wood by 
successive spongings with warm 


water, drying and sanding until 
the grain will not rise any more. 
When mixing stain, have the wa- 
ter boiling hot and add a little of 
the powder at a time, stirring 
thoroughly until the powder is 
completely dissolved. Try the 
stain on test panels until you ob- 
tain the desired shade. Then ap- 
ply to the surface to be finished 
and allow it to dry. Brush on a 
coat of white shellac (3-lb. cut) 
as above, and sand off the stiff- 
ened slivers with fine sandpaper. 
One more coat of shellac (4-lb. 
cut) well rubbed with steel wool, 
makes the job ready for the var- 
nish. The dull rub is the most 
desirable, and dull varnishes are 
preferable. Any number of coats 
may be applied, the more the bet- 
ter. Rub finally with fine pumice 
and oil, and you will have a splen- 
did dull-gloss finish that will 
never crack, check, or curl, and it 
can be renewed by merely wiping 
the surface with a soft cloth— 
Theo. R. Wright. 


Fine Cracks on Mahogany. 


Mahogany finish often shows 
very fine cracks or fissures which 
mar the appearance of the ob- 
ject seriously, but they may be 
removed from sight by rubbing. 
into them a putty made by mix- 
ing together dry powdered Vene- 
tian red and gum Arabic mucil- 
age. By making the color to suit, 
this form of putty may be used 
on other woods.—S. W. Rathfield. 


Spring 1925 Catalog Ready. 

The G. J. Liebich Co. (San-Itai- 
Rie Filler Co. Division) announces 
that its 1925 spring. catalog is now 
ready. All nishers and other 
users of lacquers, varnishes, shel- 
lacs, fillers, etc., will be interested 
in the commodities described by 
the catalog. A free copy may be 
had by writing to the G. J. Liebich 
Company, 164-170 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, I11. 
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Price—$1.00 per Gallon in Barrels 


For a low priced, quick drying, high gloss finish, 
or first coater, use R. S. L. 


Full bodied, pale color, tough and durable. Can 
be brushed, sprayed or dipped. Thins with Alco- 
hol. Will not crack. Can be rubbed. 


R.S.L. is now used successfully on furniture, 
cabinets, wood novelties, toys, handles, radios 
and straw hats. 


Send for five-galion can at barrel price 


Henry A. Dewey Co., Inc. 
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Your Finishing Problems Solved 
by A Nationally Known Authority! 


A Laboratory that Annually Betters and Develops 
Hundreds of 
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Standardizes Processes and 
Rie and Tests Raw Materials 


Expert and highly specialized chemists trained for commercial research and 
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Industrial Laboratories, Inc. We have created and developed formulas and 
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The most popular of our native 
cabinet woods is red gum, the 
best of which is cut in the famous 
St. Francis River Basin in Ar- 
kansas. It is a reddish brown 
wood, exquisitely figured with 
darker colored markings. When 
properly finished, it rivals in ap- 
pearance the finest mahogany or 
walnut, only an expert being able 
to detect the difference. 

The most popular finishes for 
red gum are natural, walnut, 
dark red mahogany and brown 
mahogany. 

The natural finish is most pop- 
ular with interior decorators, and 
it is easily applied as follows: 
Surface and sand the wood thor- 
oughly; then put on a coat of hot, 
boiled linseed oil, rubbing it in 
vigorously across the grain and 
using a soft cloth for the pur- 
pose. This serves a_ threefold 
purpose. The oil acts as a filler 
and a preservative, and it en- 
hances to a great degree the nat- 
ural beauty of the wood, by deep- 
ening the color. Apply over this, 
a coat of white shellac—about a 
3-Ib. cut. When this has dried, 
rub thoroughly with fine steel 
wool or sandpaper. The shellac 
will have stiffened any particles 
of wood grain that might have 
been raised, and the rubbing 
quickly removes them. 

Follow this treatment with a 
coat of white shellac, 4%-lb. cut. 
Rub this to a smooth level sur- 
face and finish off with one or 
more coats of fine cabinet var- 
nish, as the job requires. The 
last coat should be rubbed with 
fine pumice stone and oil. A fine 
natural finish will result, and it 
will hold its appearance for years. 

For walnut or red or brown 
mahogany the procedure is much 
the same. Prepare the wood by 
successive spongings with warm 


water, drying and sanding until 
the grain will not rise any more. 
When mixing stain, have the wa- 
ter boiling hot and add a little of 
the powder at a time, stirring 
thoroughly until the powder is 
completely dissolved. Try the 
stain on test panels until you ob- 
tain the desired shade. Then ap- 
ply to the surface to be finished 
and allow it to dry. Brush on a 
coat of white shellac (3-lb. cut) 
as above, and sand off the stiff- 
ened slivers with fine sandpaper. 
One more coat of shellac (4-Ib. 
cut) well rubbed with steel wool, 
makes the job ready for the var- 
nish. The dull rub is the most 
desirable, and dull varnishes are 
preferable. Any number of coats 
may be applied, the more the bet- 
ter. Rub finally with fine pumice 
and oil, and you will have a splen- 
did dull-gloss finish that will 
never crack, check, or curl, and it 
can be renewed by merely wiping 
the surface with a soft cloth— 
Theo. R. Wright. 


Fine Cracks on Mahogany. 

Mahogany finish often shows 
very fine cracks or fissures which 
mar the appearance of the ob- 
ject seriously, but they may be 
removed from sight by rubbing. 
into them a putty made by mix- 
ing together dry powdered Vene- 
tian red and gum Arabic mucil- 
age. By making the color to suit, 
this form of putty may be used 
on other woods.—S. W. Rathfield. 


Spring 1925 Catalog Ready. 


The G. J. Liebich Co. (San-Itai- 
Rie Filler Co. Division) announces 
that its 1925 spring. catalog is now 
ready. All nishers and other 
users of lacquers, varnishes, shel- 
lacs, fillers, etc., will be interested 
in the commodities described by 
the catalog. A free copy may be 
had by writing to the G. J. Liebich 
Company, 164-170 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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PRACTICAL Inc. 
210 Holliday 


Future Industrial Prosperity 

There are plenty of indications 
that the American people—the 
buyers of industrial products— 
are enjoying prosperity, and that 
their purchasing power will per- 
mit them to continue to indulge 
in the pleasure of buying automo- 
biles, fine furniture and other such 
products which were once looked 
upon as luxuries, but which are 
now more in the nature of neces- 
sities of the modern standard of 
living. The hundred largest 
banks in the United States 
showed an increase in aggregate 
deposits of nearly $2,500,000,000 
in the past year, and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, these banks re- 
ported total deposits of $15,149,- 
380,913. The latter sum is said 
to represent but one-third of the 
total bank deposits of the entire 
country. 

The National City Bank of New 
York, in a recent letter, said in 


part: 

“As for the danger of getting 
all the work done up, so that 
there will be no more to do, the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. last 
month entertained a distinguished 
company of guests to show a 
newly-completed locomotive, said 


to possess about double the effi- 
ciency of any locomotive pre- 
viously built. If this is true, it 
would appear that the buying of 
that class of railroad equipment 
is about to begin all over again, 
and something like that is oceur- 
ring all the time all over the in- 
dustrial field. The improvements 
in industry are constantly mak- 
ing it over, and never so rapidly 
as now. 

“As for houses, a little falling 
off in the demand for new ones 
might lower costs, with benefits 
so important as to fully compen- 
sate for a temporary slackening 
of activity in that quarter. The 
automobile industry has passed 
a great many imaginary satura- 
tion points, and even if a real 
one has been reached we are not 
prepared to believe that this is 
ominous of industrial depression. 
There are not a few people who 
think it would have been better 
for other industries if the sat- 
uration point for automobiles had 
been reached lower down, but 
that is an abstract question which 
we have never thought it worth 
while to discuss.” 


Finisher Foremanship 

Every foreman finisher has his 
own ideas about foremanship, but 
perhaps the question sometimes 
arises in his mind, “am I devot- 
ing my time, my knowledge and 
my ability to the best advantage, 
considering my obligations to the 
men under my supervision, and 
to my employer?” If this ques- 
tion doesn’t occur to the foreman 
he is losing sight of a valuable 
guiding light. He himself, and 
the work of his department, are 
judged by more interested posple 
than he ever suspects. 

Foremanship differs vastly 
from skilled workmanship. In 
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the first place foremanship in- 
volves responsibility for the de- 
partmental output, both in quan- 
tity and quality; also for the cost 
of production, cost of mainte- 
nance, and for the performance 
and morale of all the workmen. 
It’s the foreman’s job to get 
things done rather than do things 
himself. The more men a fore- 
man-finisher has under him the 
less actual finishing he should set 
out to do himself. This applies 
even to some of the experiment- 
ing, which occupies so much of 
the time of many foremen fin- 
ishers. 

The foreman will do well to 
devote more time to supervision 
and inspection, directed to the 
end that every man is not only 
busy, but that he is working cor- 
rectly and efficiently; that every 
workman is not only busy now, 
but that something more is com- 
ing along to keep him occupied; 
also that all mechanical equip- 
ment is performing satisfactor- 
ily. A lot of other things need 
attention in the way of supervi- 
sion, if the department as a 
whole is to make the showing it 
should make. 

Witness, for example, the spec- 
tacle of a finishing room where 
a dozen or more finishers are 
working at low productive effort, 
some entertaining one another 
with light talk; some puttering 
along with little interest while 
supposedly fixing a part of the 
mechanical equipment; others 
half-heartedly preparing to start 
some operation, or putting things 
away after the completion of a 
job—all this going on while the 
foreman is in one corner or in 
another room, directing all his 
attention and effort toward per- 
sonally doing some piece of work 
which he feels demands the high- 


est skill and the greatest care. 
This shows poor foremanship. 
The personal satisfaction the 
foreman gets out of performing 
a particularly good piece of work, 
costs the company a lot of 
money. That foreman is at fault 
in not hiring or developing men 
who can do the most particular 
work in his department, and even 
do some if not all of the experi- 
menting with new materials at 
his direction. The expert finisher 
who as a foreman cannot be 
weaned of this compelling desire 
to do a lot of particular work 
himself, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, should never be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of 
looking after a crew of finishers 
and directing productive opera- 
tions in a finishing department. 


Interest in Mahogany 

There is some evidence in the 
furniture industry that mahogany 
soon will come into more general 
use again as a furniture wood. 
Mahogany is a wood of beauty 
both in richness of color and 
grain. In finishing it no improve- 
ment is ever made through the 
use of shades or tones of color 
that stray far from the color that 
nature put into it. 

It is interesting to note that 
with the renewed interest in ma- 
hogany by some furniture manu- 
facturers, there has been devel- 
oped a “new” and pleasing shade 
of color for the latest mahogany 
finish. It is a shade that typifies 
the true mahogany—one that 
completely harmonizes with the 
distinctive grain and rich color 
of real mahogany. It is neither 
too light nor too dark; not too 
red nor too brown, and the finish 
may be either varnish or lacquer. 

The new mahogany shade in 
modern finishes has been named 
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“Claremount” and many who have 
seen it declare that if modern 
wood finishes are ever standard- 
ized as to shade of color, this one 
will be chosen as the standard 
mahogany finish. 


Furniture Finishing. 

This form of finish is divided 
into three kinds, namely, the 
flowed-on or gloss finish, the 
rubbed finish, and the polished 
finish. These three classes of fin- 
ish relate to the best class of 
work only. 


In the gloss finish the wood is 
bodied up with paste filler and 
varnish, and a surface as smooth 
and level as plate glass is sought. 
The rubbing is done with pow- 
dered pumicestone and water; oil 
rubbing is not employed on this 
class of work, as it would not 
give the proper surface for a high 
gloss finish. The varnish is 
flowed on and is allowed to stand 
until dry. 

For the rubbed finish there are 
several methods employed. One 
way is to apply several coats of 
varnish after the filling, with 
time for each coat to dry, and 
each coat being rubbed with pow- 
dered pumicestone and oil to re- 
move the gloss, ahd finally to 
form a surface. The finer the 
pumicestone powder the finer the 
finish, which will be dead or 
without lustre. 

The polished finish has the sur- 
face prepared as described in the 
gloss finish process, and then is 
rubbed with the finest pumice- 
stone powder and water, for 
water cuts faster than oil and is 
easier to clean up. When oil is 
used grit gets into corners and 
crevices and is very difficult to 
remove. Not so with water. 
After rubbing and cleaning-up, 


the surface is rubbed with pow- 
dered rottenstone and water, 
which removes the fine scratches 
made by the pumicstone rubbing. 

It is customary in the best fin- 
ishing rooms to take some polish 
and waste and rub the surface 
briskly, which causes a slight pol- 
ish to appear. Then a large piece 
of muslin is dampened with 
water and a little alcohol 
sprinkled thereon, with which the 
finish is “spirited off.” This re- 
moves every particle of cloudi- 
ness that ensues from the polish. 
This sort of polishing is done on 
the finest grade furniture, pianos, 
ete. A little polish is placed on 
the palm of the hand and is 
rubbed over the surface with a 
circular motion. Some experience 
is needed to do this well, and 
then it will efface every mark 
left by former rubbings.—C. E. 
Matthews. 


Protecting Wax Finish. 


Dampness seriously affects wax 
finish, and while the damage is 
easily remedied, yet it is more 
economical to prevent than to 
cure. A protective surface coat- 
ing may be made as follows: Mix 
together six parts of copal var- 
nish, six parts of boiled linseed 
oil, and ten parts of turpentine, 
all by weight. Zanzibar copal var- 
nish is best, but ordinary copal 
does very well. This coating 
will preserve the wax finish 
against water, and will not alter 
the appearance of the finish.— 
P. A. Molloy. 


Paasche Opens Offices in Detroit 

The Paasche Air Brush Co., Chi- 
cago, held its annual sales con- 
vention during the week of Jan- 
uary 6. 

Announcement was made of the 
opening of a Detroit office in the 
General Motors Bidg., with E. H. 
Janes in charge. 
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Period Finishes—Jacobean 


How and when the original Jacobean style in furniture started, and 
what methods are employed to produce correct finishes 
and high-lighting on modern Jacobean 
designs in fine furniture 


By R. J. 


- 1603 English sovereignty 
was transferred from the house 
of Tudor to the house of Stuart 
in the person of James I of Scot- 
land. The Latin of James is 
“Jacobus”, and the term Jaco- 
bean is applied to furniture de- 
veloped in England under a suc- 
cession of rulers including the 
dictator Cromwell and the re- 
stored Charles II, up to the ad- 
vent of William and Mary in 
1689. 


Jacobean-Cromwellian oak sideboard. 


The squat character of the fur- 
niture may be attributed to the 
low ceilings then the prevailing 
architectural style. Solid and 
cumbersome lines were relieved 
by flat carving in lozenge, dia- 
mond, and other geometrical 
forms, with heavy turned legs 
and block or ball feet joined by 


Meade 


solid stretchers. With the 
Restoration, however, furniture 
took a turn for the gayer, walnut 
displacing oak, scrolled stretch- 
ers replacing straight, and spiral 
legs in place of square. 

In this era cupboards for the 
first time received drawers, and 
cabinets were first set on high 
legs, the fronts often lacquered or 
decorated with inlay or mar- 
quetry. Up to the Restoration 
chairs had straight, squarish 
backs which were either caned, 
railed, flat carved or upholstered. 
Heavy tables carried over the 
Tudor bulbous legs, and lighter 
ones were three cornered, gate- 
leg and slide top. After that chair 
backs were higher and furniture 
in general tended to follow 
French styles. 


Jacobean is the first period to 
show an influence on what we 
call Colonial furniture, early set- 
tlers bringing over numbers of 
pieces which were then copied on 
the soil of New England. Modern 
Jacobean runs largely to dining 
room suites together with odd 
chairs, gate-leg tables and cup- 
boards. Restoration reproduc- 
tions are popular for living room 
chairs, desks and stools, also day 
beds and chests of drawers. 
Cromwellian is occasionally met 
with in oak and walnut bedroom 
suites with geometrical panel sec- 
tions and coarse beading. The 
finish treatment is based on the 
wood and follows closely these 
lines: 
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Modern Oak: An oil stain is 
customarily used of a standard 
shade obtainable in ready mixed 
form from any manufacturer, un- 
der the name of Jacobean. It is 
laid off in even strokes and then 
wiped off to insure clearness of 
tone, but uniformly and not here 
and there as for high-lighting. 
No filler is used as this period 
still calls for an open-pore effect. 
The protective finish may consist 
of shellac, or lacquer and wax, 
or flat varnish, or flat lacquer. 

Antique Oak: Occasionally 
separate pieces, such as stools 
or living room chairs with wain- 
scot backs, are turned out in a 
finish which is designed to ap- 
proach the appearance of orig- 
inals. In such a case the same 
stain is used, but raised parts 
are high-lighted, and the recesses 
of carvings are antiqued with a 
glaze made up of three parts 
Van Dyke brown and one part 
fine lamp black in oil thinned 
to liquid consistency with tur- 
pentine. This is wiped on over 
stain and a wash coat of shellac, 
then protected as above indi- 
cated. 

Walnut: Water Stain may be 
used, made up of from 4 to 6 
oz. of walnut crystals to the gal- 
lon of water, or an oil stain of 
the same shade as_ standard 
American or slightly darker. 
Filler is optional, but when used 
it should be of a chocolate brown 
shade. The protective finish may 
consist of shellac and two coats 
of rubbing varnish or three coats 
medium body lacquer, both rub- 
bed quite dull. 

Caning: This is usually 
antiqued in some way, either with 
thin asphaltum protected by flat 
varnish or for speedier work, with 
shellac colored with brown spirit 
stain dissolved in denatured alco- 
hol. The first may be high-light- 


ed with a muslin pad while the 
asphaltum is still wet; the latter 
allowed to dry and then wiped 
off here and there with a rag 
soaked in alcohol. 

High-lighting is carried out 
wherever friction of the body 
would naturally bring about wear. 
As even unexperienced eyes are 
offended by improperly-placed 
high lights it is well, in case of 
doubt, to study this well in ad- 
vance of the work. As it is pos- 
sible to sit in a chair or at a 
table, the problem is compara- 
tively easy, but not so much so 
with cabinet work. Wherever the 
hand, foot, elbow or body is like- 
ly to touch most often is where 
high-lighting should take place. 


Charles II armchair of Jacobean period. 


On oil stain the work is done 
with a rag while the stain is 
still wet; on water stain with 
fine sandpaper after the stain is 
dry. In both cases a careful 
hand and eye is needed to blend 
gently from light to dark so as 
to avoid going down to the bare 
white wood, or making an abrupt 
change of shade approachirg a 
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two-tone effect. This latter is 
purely ornamental and has noeth- 
ing to do with the effect of 
antique wear. 


Care of Finish Drying 
Ovens. 

The painstaking care of many 
operators is often neutralized 
when unclean work results about 
the finishing operations. One 
large plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
producing small metal specialties, 
had been having considerable 
trouble for a time. Much of the 
annoyance was caused by the 
dusty atmosphere right near the 
drying ovens, the large heating 
contrivances themselves, however, 
being accountable in part. It was 
decided to install new ovens, and 
better care was to be taken. The 
action to date has proved profit- 
able. 

The procedure now is to clean 
the ovens at least twice a week, 
depending upon the amount of 
work that has been done. The 
foreman of the finishing depart- 
ment discountenanced the paint- 
ing of the interior of an oven, 
pointing out that eventually the 
coating would flake, and flakes 
would drop and adhere to the 
work. 

An unclean, dusty oven is the 
reason much of the work often 
contains particles, however mi- 
nute these be.- Giving a brisk 
cleaning to the entire interior of 
the oven, which includes all the 
fixtures that too often are given 
but lax cleaning, will usually in- 
sure improved work. Racks, rods 
and hooks and corners should be 
thoroughly cleaned, using ben- 
zine or turpentine on rag to re- 
move hardened scale. By spray- 
ing simply with water, then turn- 
ing on heat for about half an 


hour, a cleaner oven will be the 
result. 

Dust and other particles can be 
speedily removed by using a 
vacuum cleaner, this making for 
a thorough job. In conjunction 
with this cleaning, care should be 
taken by the operators to keep 
down the dust as much as pos- 
sible. Opening and closing the 
doors hurriedly, it was pointed 
out, tends materially to contrib- 
ute to spectked work. 

Particularly dusty operations, 
such as the application of asphal- 
tum powder on _ printed-edged 
plates, is one outstanding reason 
why bad work attends at the fin- 
ishing operations. Avoiding 
drafts, especially while finishing 
is being done, will reduce poor 
work at that operation. All par- 
aphernalia about the finishing 
operations should be as free of 
dust as possible under the work- 
ing conditions. Periodical atten- 
tion to this matter will insure a 
better grade of work. The added 
care exercised will have its effect 
on the workmen, who should 
turn out better workmanship. 


When the work must be con- 
veyed at too great a distance to 
the ovens, this is another reason 
why there are “stipplings” and 
specks on work coming there- 
from. The shorter the distance 
to the ovens, the better work 
will be processed. Sometimes 
spraying is done under very try- 
ing conditions, thus hampering 
the operator; then the best oven 
cannot make for high-grade 
work. When working conditions 
are excellent, both in the inter- 
ests of the operators and the 
product, the finished work will 
measure up much better, and 
there will be few complaints be- 
cause of spotted and flecked 
articles. 
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It has been found that an 
oven supposedly “too expensive” 
is often the more cheaper one in 
the long run. It is a matter of 
taking proper care of the oven. 
Small plants sometimes will do 
well when they make their own 
ovens, but this procedure calls 
for an art peculiarly its own. It 
should not be a shaky contrap- 
tion which will only hinder opera- 
tors. Here plans must be in ac- 
cordance with Health Depart- 
ment regulations. Ventilation of 
ovens must be right and unobjec- 
tionable from a working stand- 
point and from people living in 
the vicinity. Ovens should alse 
have a uniform heat distribution 
to make for good work.—Frank 
V. Faulhaber. 


A Refinish Job On Interior 
Woodwork. 


Some time ago I took the job 
of refinishing the interior wood- 
work in a county court house in 
Arkansas. The woodwork, floor 
and.all were plain or slab-sawed 
oak, and it had been finished in 
natural color. It had been fin- 
ished the first time with a flat 
finish; instead of a rub finish it 
had a coat of flat varnish over 
the varnish used. Now, they 
wanted it done in fumed oak. 

Before I took the job another 
man had been called in to try it. 
He started in by putting a var- 
nish stain over the old finish. I 
told them they would have no 
success with such a job, as the 
finish would never dry properly 
and the varnish stain would 
crawl; it would not leave the 
grain of the wood show through, 
either. This man did one room 
and they stopped him because 
his varnish stain crawled and 
would not dry. It was applied 
over the dull finish which con- 


tained more or less paraffin wax. 
The flat varnish that had been 
previously used was probably an 
ordinary varnish to which par- 
affin oil, or paraffin wax dissolved 
in turpentine, had been added. 

Turpentine or benzine, used as 
a thorough wash for the surface 
before attempting to varnish, will 
prevent crawling, but it will not 
help show the grain of the wood. 
To apply a varnish stain over 
woodwork, finished like that just 
described, is like painting the sec- 
ond coat over the first. After the 
first, or primer coat is on, you 
can see the grain, but after the 
application of a second coat, it 
is gone; the same principle ap- 
plies in both cases. A light rub- 
bing, with fine emery paper or 
steel wool: before or after the tur- 
pentine wash, would help consid- 
erably. 

I removed all the old varnish 
and sanded the surface of the 
wood. I used the following to re- 
move the varnish: Melt 1-lb. of 
home-made lye soap by heat, add 
1-pt. of water, and pour this into 
a l-gal. can. Add %-gal. of var- 
nish remover; pour in wheat flour 
and mix to form a thin paste— 
one that is just thick enough to 
stay where you put it. Apply 
to the surface and leave stand 
until it has loosened the varnish; 
scrape off with putty knife or 
steel scraper. 

I made my own stain filler, 
which for a refinish job like this 
need not be much of a filler. I 
used the following: 2-Ibs. burnt 
umber, %-Ib. burnt sienna, 1-qt. 
linseed oil and 3-qts. pure 
turpentine. Mix thoroughly, ap- 
ply with a brush and leave 
stand 10 or 15 minutes; then 
wipe off with a clean rag in 
order to remove as much oil as 
possible, because the oil will re- 
quire quite a while to dry and, if 
left on, will delay you in applying 
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the varnish coats. I used pure 
shellac for my next coat and 
rubbed it down with No. 00 sand- 
paper. 

Then I varnished the surface 
with three coats of high-grade 
floor varnish, rubbing each coat 
down with pumice stone and oil. 
The last coat I polished with 
powdered rotten-stone. One must 
use a good felt for this. The felt 
pads must be kept clean by wash- 
ing them at intervals in gasoline 
and hanging them up in the open, 
so the gasoline will evaporate and 
so they will dry thoroughly. 
When my job of refinishing was 
completed it looked fine and 
everyone concerned was well sat- 
isfied with it—J. W. Crout. 


What Do You Know About 
Lacquer? 

This is a question that we who 
are calling on the manufacturers 
today are often asked. We 
come back with the question, 
“how are you using it?” A great 
many times I have found that it 
was only a waste of time and 
money for a manufacturer to try 
to use it the way he was, and 
get good results. 

My experience is that the best 
results are obtained by using a 
water stain, because if lacquer is 
used over an oil or spirit stain, 
the solvent will have a tendency 
to cut through the lacquer, pro- 
ducing a muddy appearance. 
When lacquer is used over a 
water stain it makes a preserva- 
tive finish and will protect the 
stain from the air thus insuring 
a permanency of color. 

Lacquer also protects veneered 
parts from water, and it gives a 
flat invisible finish. It can also 
be rubbed or waxed if a polish is 
wanted, but look out as to the 
thinner that is being used. Often 


we see a grayish cast and it turns 
white, but if the lacquer is what 
it should be, this will not occur. 

Never look for good results 
with a cheap lacquer. Any man 
who uses the best he can buy will 
find it cheaper in the end. A 
good grade of lacquer is made on 
a cellulose base combined with 
powerful solvents which hold the 
cellulose in solution. In- conclu- 
sion let me warn the finisher 
never to use alcohol as a thin- 
ner for lacquer, because it will 
cause precipitation and it breaks 
down the lacquer.—G. E. Moran. 


Finish for Golf Balls. 


Having seen a formula given 
in a paint trade publication for 
painting golf balls, advising or- 
dinary white lead and zinc white 
paint mixed with linseed oil and 
turpentine, I offer here the bet- 
ter way. Take one part of dry 
pulverized white shellac, two 
parts of denatured alcohol, and 
one part of dry powdered litho- 
pone, all by weight. Mix shellac. 
and lithopone together and place 
in a glass vessel; a bottle will 
do. Add alcohol and shake to- 
gether, shaking occasionally until 
shellac is dissolved—Kamud. 


Continued and complete turn- 
over is the key to profits in busi- 
ness. 


Let us hold our heads up 
higher and take greater pride in 
the business we are engaged in. 


Slight Change in Name 
Zapon Co., of Wilmington, Del. 


discontinued on Jan. 1, 1925, the 
use of the names of the Celluloid 
Zapon Co. and the Zapon Leather 
Cloth Co., which will hereafter be 
known respectively as the lacquer 
division and the leather-cloth divi- 
sion of the Zapon Company. 
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Overcoming Spray Troubles 


Calling attention to the causes of many so-called spray troubles, this 
foreman finisher gives specific instances from experience, and 
reveals some interesting facts on the prevention and 
remedy of such troubles as may occur in 
any finishing room 


INISHERS, who use the spray 

for applying finishing mater- 
ial, occasionally have some kind 
of trouble which they at once pro- 
ceed to blame on the machine. 
Sometime ago a concern had trou- 
ble with white specks showing be- 
neath the varnish on their wal- 
nut and mahogany goods. Some- 
one told the manager that the 
spray was the cause of the white 
specks; he gave orders to stop 
spraying shellac, and go back to 
the brush. 

The fact that the spray had 
been used for some considerable 
time with entire satisfaction 
never entered into the manager’s 
calculations. Had he stopped to 
give the matter the considera- 
tion it deserved, he would have 
reasoned that if the spray could 
do satisfactory work for several 
months there should be no good 
reason why it could not continue 
to do so if properly handled. Fur- 
ther, he would have reasoned that 
the cause of the trouble was not 
in the spray so much as in the 
manner of using it. 

Here are the facts: The spray 
was put in sometime during the 
early winter and it gave entire 
satisfaction until sometime dur- 
ing the summer, at which time 
the trouble with white specks de- 
veloped. As everyone knows, the 
air at all times of the year con- 
tains a certain amount of moist- 
ure—more during the warm sum- 
mer weather than during cold 


By L. J. Goudin 


weather. The reason for this con- 
dition is twofold. In the first 
place, during warm weather there 
is greater evaporation of moisture 
from rivers and lakes than there 
is during cold weather. In the 
second place, warm air will carry 
in suspension a greater amount 
of moisture than will cold air. 

Attached to each spraying out- 
fit is a condenser for condensing 
the moist vapors to liquid form, 
and eliminating them from the air 
before the latter comes in con- 
tact with the shellac, or what- 
ever is being sprayed. This con- 
denser has to be emptied at in- 
tervals. Otherwise the condensed 
vapors will be carried along with 
the shellac, or varnish, and cause 
trouble. In the case of shellac it 
will cause little-white specks. If 
the condenser is full of water the 
spray acts as an atomizer, and in- 
stead of the moisture gcing 
through in the form of vapor (as 
it would if there were no con- 
denser attached) the vapors are 
first condensed, then atomized; 
in this condition it is carried 
along with the shellac. 

It is small atoms of water that 
cause the white specks in the 
shellac, for as most people know, 
water will cause shellac wo turn 
white when the two come in con- 
tact. The obvious remedy for the 
trouble here mentioned is greater 
attention to the condenser, espe- 
cially during warm weather, and 
more especially when the air is 
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“clammy”. The hot, “clammy” 
period, which preceeds and fore- 
tells a coming storm, is particu- 
larly trying, and unless the con- 
denser is watched closely and 
emptied frequently it is apt to 
become too full to do its work 
properly. The fact that it fills 
rapidly under such conditions is 
an evidence of its reliability, for 
were it not doing its work as it 
ought the moisture would remain 
in the air instead of being con- 
densed and left in the condenser. 

Every person cannot operate 
a spray successfully, but this is 
not anything unusual, as every 
person cannot become an expert 
with the brush. Every finishing 


room that employs many men has | 


one or more men who merely “get 
by” with their work in the var- 
nish room. One cannot help the 
thought that these men have 
missed their calling, and that 
they might have been expert at 
something else. 


Typical scene in furniture finishing room. 


It is very important that the 
spray operator be specially quali- 
fied for his work. The writer has 
given a great deal of careful 
thought to this matter and, after 
considerable experience along this 
line, has reached the conclusion 
that comparatively few experi- 
enced brush-hands can become ex- 
pert spray-men. One reason for 


this is that as a rule, they are 
prejudiced against the spray. No 
man work _ successfully 
against his natural or acquired 
bent of mind. 

To make a success of the spray 
the operator must enter upon his 
work with enthusiasm. He must 
believe that the spray can be a 
success, and that he is one of the 
men who can make it a success. 
Any man of average intelligence, 
whether or not he has had any ex- 
perience with varnish, can learn 
to operate the spray successfully 
if he has faith in himself; but 
the man who has to overcome both 
his own prejudice and the diffi- 
culties of the work is not likely 
to succeed. 

The most successful varrish 
spray-man I have yet met, was a 
youth of not more than sixteen 
summers. The shop in which he 
was employed had been having 
considerable difficulty getting 
good work from the spray, but the 
foreman was determined to make 
it a success. After trying sev- 
eral brush-hands with indifferent 
success the foreman was ap- 
proached by this youth with a 
proposition to give him a trial. 
The enthusiasm of the boy was in- 
spiring and the foreman decided 
to give him a trial. When pess- 
ing through the shop one day I 
saw this boy operating a spray. 
I examined some of the work 
which he had done on the pre- 
vious day; and it was perfection. 

The difficulty with most var- 
nish brush-hands when they come 
to operate a spray is that they 
have much to “unlearn”, as well 
as much to learn. Of course their 
knowledge of varnish will be of 
assistance to them if they can 
make up their minds that the 
spray is here to stay, and that it 
is up to them to help make ‘it a 
success or they will be forced out 
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of the business. Of course, in 
that case there is compulsion 
rather than a natural liking for 
the work. My experience and ob- 
servation convinces me that the 
spray can best be operated by 
young men who have no preju- 
dices to combat. However, some 
of the older men can succeed at 
it if they will. 

Shellac is a good liquid to learn 
with, for it is easier to apply 
without sagging. After one be- 
comes accustomed to shellac he 
can soon learn to apply varnish. 
There is ne better way to apply 
shellac than with the spray. The 
shellac goes on more uniformly, 
and sandpapers more easily than 
when applied with a brush. Simi- 
lar difficulties, encountered with 
the spray during humid weather, 
are frequently encountered when 
the shellac is applied with a 
brush. Alcohol, which is the us- 
ual solvent in shellac, has an af- 
finity for water, and if the hu- 
midity is very high the shellac 
will be affected, more or less, nc 
matter how it is applied. 

With orange shellac the first 
noticeable effect of a high hu- 
midity is the change in color, the 
shellac taking on a pale greenish 
hue, and becoming quite opaque. 
Gradually it becomes transparent 
again as it dries, Bleached shel- 
lac also becomes opaque in a high 
humidity, and gives a cloudy ap- 
pearance to dark woods such as 
walnut and mahogany. A prop- 
erly operated spray has an ad- 
vantage over the brush under 
conditions of high humidity be- 
cause the condenser removes the 
moisture from the air which first 
comes in contact with the shellac. 
This dry air helps in setting the 
shellac before it can take up mois- 
ture from the air. 

When one has trouble with any 
finish applied with a spray, he 


will do well to remember that all 
the larger and better shops are 
now applying finishes of all kinds 
in this way. The solution of the 
problems which arise are to be 
found in getting the right kind of 
a man to operate the spray, rather 
than in a return to the brush. Of 
course, one must not expect the 
operator to do the impossible. 
He cannot reasonably be expect- 
ed to do good work in a low tem- 
perature, nor with cold liquids. 
*Many of the earlier failures 
with this method of applying fin- 
ishes resulted from trying to do 
the work in a cold room. It is 
only within quite recent years 
that the importance of heat in 
this respect has been fully ap- 
preciated. Some of the latest ap- 
pliances have electric heaters at- 
tached to the air line. These 
heaters raise the temperature of 
the air, and then the warm air 
raises the temperature of the ma- 
terial when the two unite. 

Another matter that requires 
very careful consideration is the 
amount of air pressure under 
which the spray, or air brush, is 
operated. I will not try to give 
specific instructions here regard- 
ing this matter, but rather refer 
the operator to instructions furn- 
ished by the manufacturer of the 
equipment. My purpose here has 
been served when I direct atten- 
tion to its importance, because 
many failures have resulted from 
inattention to this matter. 

In conclusion, I would say that 
if your first experience with this 
method of applying finishing ma- 
terial does not come up to your 
highest expectations, do not at 
once condemn the equipment. 
Take the matter up with the man- 
ufacturer, or call in someone who 
understands the method thor- 
oughly. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to offer 
comments, suggestions or answers 


What Finish Should Be Used 
for Tumbling Handles? 


Will someone please give us 
information regarding the pro- 
cess of tumbling small handles 
so as to get this tumbled finish? 
We know about constructing the 
tumbler, but we are not quite 
sure about what material to put 
into the tumbler, or what to use 
along with the parts we want to 
tumble in order to get the best 
finish. We understand by plac- 
ing small wooden parts along 
with these that we possibly would 
get better results.—C. H. & T. C. 


Can Chairs Be Stained and 
Filled By Dipping? 

We are bed and furniture 
manufacturers and are finishing 
a new factory for the manufac- 
ture of a cheap grade of chairs. 
Since the output is going to be 
quite big we would like to use a 
rapid and economic way of fin- 
ishing and think that may be 
you could give us a method of 
finishing by dipping. Please tell 
us if we can dip and stain the 
chairs with oil or water stain, if 
the filler can be applied by dip- 
ping, too, etec—Salinas y Rocha, 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. 


How to Remove Printing 
From Sheet Metal. 

In looking through Feb. issue 
of Industrial Finishing, I 
notice a question by S. Pump & 
Equipment Co., asking how to 
prevent stains from coming 


through when lacquer is put on 
sheets of iron printed at factory 
with sizes on them. I suggest 
sanding this print down smooth, 
then giving it a thin coat of 
aluminum bronze paint. The 
trouble will be settled I think, 
with a good uniform job as the 
result. 

Another scheme is to give it a 
coat of white shellac. Possibly a 
coat of lime whitewash over this 
print will help. 

Here is another idea: size the 
spot where print is, with coat of 
white shellac and when nearly 
dry rub on dry aluminum bronze 
with soft rag or cotton. I think 
this is a good method. It seems 
to me that the print put on the 
sheet iron penetrates the chemi- 
cal film on surface, and shows up 
a contrast. This has come under 
my observation also, for many 
years, but I never gave it serious 
consideration before. — Henry 
Schubert. 


Varnish Sweating Again. 


In reading an article in Feb. 


issue of Industrial Finishing, 
I notice an article in which Mr. 
W. G. Campbell described the 
cause of varnish sweating. I 
must say that I do not agree 


‘ with him as to cause, which he 


lays entirely to the undercoats 
not being properly dried. Fur- 
ther on in this article he states: 
“As a matter of fact any brand 
of rubbing varnish will sweat out 
after you rub it, if what it is 
applied over, is not dry.” 
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I believe any rubbing varnish 
will sweat if it is rubbed too 
soon, no matter how dry the un- 
' dercoat may be. In other words, 
if a coat of rubbing varnish is 
applied over a coat of shellac 
which is bone dry, this rubbing 
varnish will sweat if it is rubbed 
before it is thoroughly dried 
through. 

In rubbing a wet coat of var- 
nish the outer shell, or the 


greater part of it, is rubbed off 
and the inner part of the coat of 
varnish, which has not had time 
to oxidize or dry through prop- 
erly, will gloss back again after 
rubbing. This condition is called 
sweating.—Fred Rosen. 


Thinks Caustic Soda O. K. 
For Metal. 

In regard to correction of error 
(Feb., page 27) on A. F. Eibell’s 
article, about use of caustic soda, 
personally I do not see his mis- 
take. True, I would not recom- 
mend it for furniture as it turns 
the wood brown, but for the metal 
of automobile bodies, I rather like 
it. I am a foreman finisher in a 
piano factory, but I do some auto- 
mobile re-painting during spare 
time. 

I read Mr. Eibell’s original ar- 
ticle in January Industrial Finish- 
ing and tried out his recom- 
mendations, being careful about 
my hands, however. I dissolved 
caustic soda in water, put it on 


Buy from the pioneer manufacturer of 


WOOD LACQUERS 


Made in Newark, N. J., since 1857 
Write us your requirements 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


94 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 


body, let it stand one hour and 
then scrubbed it off with scrub- 
bing brush and water. It worked 
fine. The smallest amount I 
could buy was 5* pounds for 75c, 
and this I considered was the 
cheapest remover I could find. No 
odor to soda, and no need of 
scrubbing with benzine to clean 
off body afterward. Soda will not 
injure the enamel on fenders 
like some commercial removers. 
Understand I am not knocking 
commercial varnish removers, as 
I use them for several different 
kinds of work, but for the auto- 
mobile body jobs I get good re- 
sults, and so far have had no 
trouble.—L. S. Decker. 


Fillers For Black Walnut. 

When I was a cub, working in 
an undertaker’s cabinet shop, to- 
gether with two other boys, we 
used to fill what we boys called 
“walnut overcoats” with ccpal 
varnish, applying the varnish 
coat by coat and rubbing it in, 
each coat as soon as it was ncar- 
ly dry, by means of a soft pine 
tool shaped like a chisel. We 
called it “sticking”, a very ap- 
propriate term. It required sev- 
eral coats to fill the wood so that 
a coat of varnish would stand out 
on it. 

One of the early-day fillers that 
we used when we did not wish to 
darken the wood too much was 
made as follows: Take equal 
parts of boiled linseed oil, tur- 
pentine and brown japan; mix 
into this liquid rye or wheat flour, 
colored a trifie with burnt um- 
ber, forming a paste, then run- 
ning it through a hand mill. 

Another filler: Mix together 
equal parts of black japan, brown 
japan, and either raw or boiled 
linseed oil. To a gallon of this 
was added a pint of turpentine. 
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A Reader Clientele 


Of immense importance, since it affords advertisers direct means of com- 
munication to diversified industries at minimum cost. An analysis of our 
mailing lists give the following products as manufactured by concerns with 
which InpustRiAL readers are connected: 


Strgical Tables 

Steel Lockers 

Steering Wheels 
Locomotives 


Sleds 
Millwork Sheet Metal Products 
Metal Doors Steel Furniture 
Metal Caskets Safes 
Medicine Cabinets Scientific Instruments 
Musical Instruments Steel Drums 
Mantels 
Metal Furniture 
Metal Ornaments 
Metal Screens Tanks 
Carpet Sweepers Metal Windows Toilet Seats 
Dining Room Furniture Novelties Toys 
Davenport Tables Telephone Booths 
Doors Textile Specialties 


Fireproof Doors 

Filing Cabinets Piano Stools 

Frames Phonographs 

Folding Tables 4 Pressed Steel Novelties 
Picture Frames 
Picture Moulding 


Pumps 
Machines 
Hardwood Products Pedestals —_— 

Bear this in mind: Manufacturers of above products have re- 
quested that INDUSTRIAL FINISHING be sent to their foremen 
finishers, superintendents, purchasing agents and in many cases, 
direct to themselves. What it means to advertisers as affording a 
splendid avenue of approach to prospective customers is readily 
apparent. 

ONE PAPER TO REACH ALL INDUSTRIAL 
CONCERNS MANUFACTURING WOODEN 
AND METAL PRODUCTS ON WHICH FIN- 
ISHING COATS ARE APPLIED. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
210 Holliday Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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; Automobiles House Trim Partitions 
| Agricultural Implements Hotel Office Equipment Pulleys 
Aeroplanes Handles Railroad Cars 
Auto Radiators Interior Finish Radio Cabinets 
Bank Fixtures Incubators Refrigerators i 
Bedroom Furniture Juvenile Furniture Rockers 
Bodies Kitchen Cabinets Rims 
| Boats Kitchen Tables oe 
Breakfast Room Furniture Kitchen Stools 
Billiard Tables Lamps Show Cases 
| Bookcases Library Tables Street Cars 
Bicycles Lodge Furniture Sash 
Bed Springs Lawn Mowers School Desks 
| B Ornaments Living Room Furniture Sewing Machines : 
Barber Chairs 
Cedar Chests 
sks Ornaments runks 
Electric Fixtures Pianos Tool Chests ; 
Furniture Pipe Organs Tractors 
Violins 
Wheels 
Windows 
Wood Novelties 
Wrought Iron Products a7 
Woodenware 
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Then add sufficient floated silica 
and six parts of dry Vandyke 
brown to the silica, all forming a 
dough-like mass. If desired to 


‘have a darker effect, or darker 


pores, drop black was added. 

If you wish to make walnut 
dark, and your stain is not dark 
enough for your purpose, don’t 
add more color to the stain; that 
will overload it and give you a 
muddled effect. It will cloud the 
fine markings of the wood. Years 
ago walnut used to be darkened 
so that it resembled ebony, rath- 
er than its natural self—A. A. K. 


Bloom on Varnish Finish. 

After an article has been var- 
nished and finished and then left 
to stand in the storage or show 
room for some time, a bloom 
gathers on the surface. Wash off 
and rub a little with water and 
vinegar—a tablespoonful of the 
latter with a quart of the former 
liquid. Carriage painters take a 
vehicle in this condition and 
spray cold water over it. 

To wash off with slightly 
soured water, saturate some 
cheese cloth with the water and 
wring it out as dry as possible. 
Rub the varnished or polished 
surface with the cloth, rubbing 
with care, to avoid marking the 
varnish. Follow by drying the 
surface with a piece of clean, dry 
cheesecloth. If the method should 
fail, try it again in about one 
week, after which wash off with 
clear water. This ordinarily 
brings the object out like new.— 
E. F. Taft. 


Gilding Small Surfaces. 

To gild a wood surface of any 
size the wood must first be made 
perfectly smooth by the use of 
very fine sandpaper. Then apply 
three or four coats of thin shellac 


allowing each coat to dry thor- 


oughly, and sand well with fine. 


sandpaper before the next coat 
is applied. The object of using 
very thin shellac is to avoid brush 
marks. The last coat should be 
sanded with No. 0000 paper. 

Make a gilding size by mixing 
one tablespoonful of .pure raw 
linseed oil in one-half pint of 
good varnish, and thin this mix- 
ture with one tablespoonful of 
pure turpentine. The purpose of 
the linseed oil is to keep the size 
tacky for a time after it is ap- 
plied and begins to set. Without 
the oil the size is apt to harden 
too rapidly after it has set suf- 
ficiently to permit rubbing on the 
gilding powder. Apply to the 
surface to be gilded, a medium 
coat of the size and allow it to 
stand until it becomes tacky. 

Make a soft pad by covering 
a small ball of waste cotton, or 
other soft material, with a piece 
of velvet, leaving the velvety side 
out and tying the ends of the 
velvet about the cotton with a 
string. 

Have at hand a package of 
gilding powder, or bronze pow- 
der as it is frequently called, and 
when the size is tacky enough 
dip the velvet pad in the powder 
and rub it gently but quickly 
over the sized surface. Rub with 
a circular motion, covering the 
whole surface in this way. Keep 
the pad well supplied with the 
powder, as otherwise it is apt to 
stick to the size. Keep rubbing 
the powder in, until the size has 
taken up as much as possible. 
This method produces a _ very 
smooth, burnished-like effect. 

To produce a more “glistening” 
effect, instead of rubbing the 
powder in with the pad, sift it on 
by means of a salt or pepper 
shaker, making sure to cover 
every part of the surface. When 


osuus fans 
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using this method do not allow 
the size to become tacky. Merely 
give the size plenty of time to 
flow out evenly; then sift on the 
powder. The powder will adhere 
uniformly if the coat of size has 
been applied evenly and cleanly. 
Do this work over a large sheet 
of paper spread out over the 
table, so as to catch and save 
any powder that does not adhere 
to the size. When the whole has 
been covered, hold the article in 
the required position and tap it 
gently to jar off any surplus 
powder. After 24 hours dust off 
gently with a camel hair duster. 
If it is desired to ornament a 
gilded surface with some other 
color, a good way to proceed is 
as follows: Cut out of heavy 
bond or ledger paper, the desired 
pattern; with the aid of this, 
mark the shape of the ornamenta- 
tion on the gilded surface. Take 
a camel-hair pencil brush and fill 
in with size the spaces to be 
ornamented, applying a uniform- 
ly thin coat. As soon as the size 
is applied sprinkle it with pow- 
der of the desired kind and color. 
If the ornamentation is made up 
of two or more colors, each color 
must be put on separately, in or- 
der that the first may dry so 
that the subsequent color will not 
mix with it. Sometimes beauti- 
ful effects are produced by mix- 
ing two or more of the dry pow- 
ders in any desired proportion. 
For certain kinds of work the 
gilding may be done by mixing 
the powder with the size, and ap- 
plying with a fine brush. When 
doing this use damar varnish 
thinned with turpentine, and do 
not use any oil. Do not mix more 
powder than is required for im- 
mediate use. Some powders dis- 
color if left mixed with size for 
a few hours. When the ornamen- 
tation is put on with a brush 


WE SPECIALIZE 
ANILINE COLORS 
WOOD STAINS 


They are sold in the 
dry powdered form. 
Each color can usually 
be used with only one 
solvent. 


The best solvents are 


Water 
Wood Alcohol 


Benzol 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Roanoke Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Bronze Powders 


In Gold and Colors 
All degrees of fineness and 
brilli 


Special Bronzing Liquids 


for use with the above 


» HEAT-A-KNIFE 
Furniture Patchers like this Electric Furnace. 
DANGER PROOF. ECONOMICAL. 

No. 5—1 5-16” wide 5-16” high. Length of 
cylinder, 5”. Knife may be inserted at either 
end Adjustable knife rests and detachable cord 


No. 51 Larger Furnace—Opening 2% 
Length of cylinder, 744"’. Price, $10.00, 110-120 
Volts; $11.00, 220-240 Volts. F.O. B. Chicago. 

Furniture Patcher’s Knives, $.55ea.; Fur- 
niture Patching Cement Sticks, $1.75 per dos. 
Furniture Patching Transparent Sticks, 
$2.00 per doz. 


BOBBETT ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
815 E. St. Chicago, Ill. 


ele. Oakland 1252 
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the different colors may be put 
on, one immediately after the 
other. It is only when the colors 
are sifted on that one must dry 
before the next is put on.—Ted 
V. Toby. 


Wood Staining. 

The staining of wood may be 
roughly divided into at least four 
classes—water staining, oil stain- 
ing, turpentine staining and var- 
nish staining. 

A water stain is a transparent, 
colored solution obtained from 
coloring substances which are 
soluble in water and which have 
no body, as walnut juice, log- 
wood extract, gamboge, tumeric, 
indigo, the juice of berries and 
bark of trees, and some pigments 
having litthe body as prussian 
blue, burnt and raw sienna, van- 
dyke brown and alkaline dyes. 
They are best applied with a 
sponge, and several thin coats 
give a better effect than one 
heavy coat. Each coat should be 
dry before applying the next one. 
Warm distilled water is best. 

Water coating is the use of 
body colors ground in water, as 
ochres, umber, venetian red, 
chrome, drop black, ete. It is a 
form of distempering, differing, 
however, in the fact that coloring 
material is not all left upon the 
wood to dry. Size is added to 
bind the color, as in distemper- 
ing. This process of course 
hides the natural grain of the 
wood somewhat and disguises the 
shortcomings and defects of cer- 
tain woods. 

Oil stains are oil colors of a 
more or less transparent nature, 
as the’ siennas, vandyke brown, 
prussian blue and brown, and the 
aniline and cochineal lakes. Oil 
stains color the surface but do 
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not hide it. Before using oil 
stains it is best though not es- 
sential that a coat consisting of 
seventy-five per cent turpentine 
and twenty-fiye per cent boiled 
linseed oil be applied first. It 
will be found that the stain will 
then color the surface more uni- 
formly and brush on more evenly. 
Turpentine staining is akin to 
oil staining. Certain aniline and 
other dyes mix more readily in 
turpentine than they do in oil or 
water and consequently are used 
in this form. The danger of 
anilines as coloring materials is 
that they may cause succeeding 
coats of varnish to “bloom.” 
Denatured alcohol is often used 
instead of turpentine. It must 
be hot for best results. To elimi- 
nate the danger of placing the 
alcohol directly on the fire, it is 
placed in a pail of hot sand or 
boiling water to heat it. A gal- 
lon would be used for two ounces 
of the dry aniline colors. The 
colors are first dissolved in one 
quart of hot alcohol and the other 
three quarts are added cold. 


Varnish stains are similar to 
oil stains except that varnish is 
added to stop absorption and pre- 
pare the work for varnishing or 
surface polishing. They color the 
wood, fill it to a certain degree 
and give it a gloss finish all in 
one coat. On floors, varnish 
stains are in nearly all cases 
more serviceable than oil, water 
or spirit stains. 

Oak and other hardwoods are 
often wax-stained and polished 
by hand. Wax stains are made 
from a mixture of beeswax and 
turpentine and oil colors, such as 
vandyke brown, burnt sienna, etc. 
They are applied freely when 
warm on hard woods and when 
well soaked in and hardened, say 


Take our tip! 


The fact that Don-O-Lac, 
a superior substitute for 
shellac, will blend perfectly 
with lacquer finishes, has 
converted some of the 
country’s largest manufac- 
turers to its steady use. 


It also has excellent sand- 
ing and spraying qualities, 
which, coupled with the 
price feature, clearly es- 
tablish Don-O-Lac in the 
lead for economy and 
quality. 


What Don-O-Lac is doing 
for them, it will do for 
you. Send for gallon sam- 
ple at barrel price and you 
will thank us for having 
tipped you to a good 
thing. 


Don-O-Lac Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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in twelve hours, a fine dull egg- 
shell polish is produced by brisk- 
ly rubbing with a hard brush or 
piece of jute canvas.—Dutch Boy 
Quarterly. 


Finishing Supplies. 

Steel Wool. Runs in numbers 
000, 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. These 
are graded as follows: Finest 
Steel Wool; Extra Fine; Super 
Fine; Fine; Medium; Coarse; 
Fine Shavings and Medium 
Shavings. 

Powdered Pumicestone. FFF, 
Extra- Extra- Fine Powdered. 
FF, Extra Fine Powdered. F, 
Fine Powdered. No. O, Usual. 
No. 1, Coarse. No. %, Grain. 

Pumicestone from Italy is 
ground in America for fine auto 
rubbing. It runs FFF, FF, and 
Nos. O, 1 and %. 

English Rottenstone. XX, Fine 
Powdered, and Selected Lump. 
English rottenstone comes also in 
blocks or compressed brick form, 
making it convenient to hold in 
the hand. 

Rubbing Felts. English Rub- 
bing, %-in. thick, fine grain. Lon- 
don Rubbing, %-in. thick, coarse 


grain. Extra fine Spanish Felt 
\%-in. hard, fine grain. Extra 
Thick White Spanish, sheets 


18x18-in., %, %, 1 and 1% and 
2-in. thick. There are also \% 
sheets. Of the English felts 
there are sheets of 18x18-in., 
half and quarter sheets.—A. A. 
Kelly. 


No. 82 Lacquer 


Chas, & Co. 


94 Worth 4d New York 
Wesho—Stewash, N. J. 
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Feldspar and Quartz in 
White Enamels. 

To determine the effect pro- 
duced by substituting feldspar for 
quartz, and quartz for feldspar 
in enamels for sheet iron and 
steel, the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards made a series of tests. Re- 
sults were obtained with three 
groups of twenty enamels each, 
in which the feldspar-quartz ra- 
tios were 60:0, 35:25, and 0:60, 
the other constituents changing in 
quantity and kind. 

The results indicated in gen- 
eral, the Bureau reports, that: 
First, increasing the quartz re- 
duced opacity of the enamels, in- 
creased their resistance to ther- 
mal shock and to action of acid, 
but produced no marked changes 
in their mechanical strength; sec- 
ond, the effects of increasing the 
feldspar were not as pronounced 
as in the former experiment, but 
a slight decrease in opacity, re- 
sistance to acid and thermal 
shock, and mechanical strength 
was obtained when the feldspar 
was increased—The Nation’s_ 
Business. 


It is well known that varnish 
and paint require an abundance 
of oxygen to dry thoroughly, and 
to insure this it is necessary that 
there should be plenty of ventila- 
tion and fresh air. The necessity 
of a good ventilating system 
without draughts can not be 
over emphasized—and it is 
equally as important that the de- 
partment should be kept as near 
a uniform temperature as possi- 
ble. Every finishing room and 
painting shop should be well pro- 
vided with a dependable heating 
system. 
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NEW No. 136 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 


How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 


If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing problems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Your Copy Is Waiting For You! | 


Our Spring 1925 Catalog has just come off the Press. 
It contains a full and complete description of all the 
various well known 


“Over-awi” and “San-itai-rie Filler Company” 


products, prices, etc. It includes everything needed b 
the user of 


Fillers, Lacquers, Stains, Shellacs, Varnishes, etc. 


Send the Coupon for YOUR free Copy TODAY! 


G. J. LIEBICH COMPANY 
SAN-ITAI-RIE FILLER COMPANY—Division 
164-170 W. Kinzie Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send my FREE copy of your Spring 1925 Catalog, 
at once. 
Name = 
Street Address 


City and State 
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CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements under this heading 45 
cents a line, minimum charge $1.35. 
Use this department to obtain y i find 
positions, buy and sell — 
of manufacturing properties, etc. 


WANTED, 


Salesmen, experienced in use and sale 
of Pyroxlin Lacq — LF 108, 


uers. 
care IN DUSTRIAL FINISHIN 


REPRESENTATION WANTED. 
Wood Stains—Wood Fillers—Shellac— 
First Coaters— Enamels — Oil 
and Japan Colors. A manufacturer of the 
above of fifty years’ standing to 
obtain sales representation in furniture 
manufacturing centers in the United States 
and Canada. An opportunity awaits the 
man who can show results. Address IF- 

101, care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 


A thoroughly practical piano and cabinet 
finisher who also is familiar with the wood- 
working end of these two industries as a 
service man for one of the largest paint, 
varnish and lacquer manufacturers. Ad- 
dress reply, giving full details of ex 
ence, to IF-105, care INDUSTRIAL 
ISHING. 


PROPERTY WANTED. 
Modern wood-working plant 
with late improved 


essential. Interested 

and equipment only. 

delivery. Send full details, inventory and 

selling price in first letter as quick action 
wanted. Motors for 8-phase, 60-cy., 

220-volt, A. C. preferred. Address IF-102, 

care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

By large case goods factory in Indiana. 
One of the best equ and systematized 
plants in the state. an must have thor- 
ough knowl of wood-working game 
from the cut-off saw to the finished prod- 
uct. Must be a man who can get produc- 
tion at reasonable costs. The man we want 
is employed and giving satisfaction, but 
wishes to change because he wants to bet- 
ter his condition or has some other good 
reasons for making change. Here is a rare 
opportunity for the right man. Give age, 
number of years with last employer, quali- 
fications for the position, salary you are 
now receiving. Address If-106, care IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


SMALL FURNITURE FACTORY 


Wants experienced man between 30 and 40 
to manage plant making furniture novel- 
ties. Twenty-year record of earnings. Out- 
let for finished product assured. Strong 
financial position. Man who makes good 
here will be offered opportunity to invest 
and take place of partner retiring for age. 
Located near Detroit. Address IF-107, 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


WANTED. 


An experienced salesman, thoroughly 
conversant with the wood-finishing trade, 
with a complete, practical knowledge of 
the application and sale of wood-finishing 
products. Territory consists of southern 
and eastern part of Pennsylvania and the 
New England States. A man acquainted 
with this territory and who has a follow- 
ing, is preferred. Liberal salary and 
commission arrangement for the right man. 
Answer, giving references, businese éxperi- 
ence, age, salary, etc. The line is well 
known and has high reputation for quality. 
Address IF-103, care INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING. 


FOR SALE. 


Practically new, model 48, Curtis Ma- 
chine Company's 8-ft. rubbing machine. 
Inquire Purchasing Department, LIBRARY 
BUREAU, Ilion, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE SIDE LINE. 


Salesmen calling on wood-working con- 
cerns can handle our products to advant- 
age. Can be easily carried along and sold 
on sight. For particulars, address I-F 109, 
care INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 


AUTO LACQUERS 


Do not crack, crawl or get tacky, 
under any climatic conditions. 
We have made sooguese for all finishes 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


94 Worth St., «4 York 
Works— Newark, N. J. 
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For Faster and 
Better Spraying 


- Shp 
1-16 cu. ft. 


Better look into this! 


Actual experience has shown 
manufacturers the superiority of 
an adequate battery of Kellogg’s 
over a central source for spray 
painting. 


Kelloggs lend themselves with 
astonishing ease to fluctuating 
working requirements thereby giv- 
ing them an immeasurable advan- 
tage over rigid unyielding limita- 
tions of a fixed central system. 


The result is better and faster 
work for less money. 


Kellogg Manufacturing Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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ERLESS Engineers have concentrated their best 


| = a efforts on the design of COMPLETE spray equip- © 

|, === ment for the finishing department, taking into con- === 

| === sideration the various products to be finished and the f= 
=== different materials to be sprayed. RESULTS show that & 
== Peerless Equipment is unparalleled in speed and economy, = 
=== and unequalled in quality of finish produced. = 


ine 


Write For Our New Bulletin No. 25 


_ PEERLESS PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS Inc. 


Manufacturers of Complete Spray Finishing and 
Painting Equipment 


118 N. Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEERLESS SYSTEMS J 
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